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Director’s Address 


It is my responsibility to talk to you from time to time about the problems that face you 
here and in everyday life. You are adult people with the whole range of pleasure and 
pain before you, and it is as well we should consider some of the matters which are of 
immediate concern to everyone. I am going to speak therefore about Drugs, Sex, 
Chips on Shoulders, Happiness and the State of the College. 


Drugs 

You know as well as I do that day by day we are bombarded, on one side, with 
assurances that mild drugs are a pleasant ephemeral hallucination which is harmless and 
not habit-forming; on the other we are warned that the Courts are full of people who 
have graduated to deadly drugs from the mild ones. 

You must realise that you are adult animals and open to all the pleasures and 
extravagances that Life has to offer. It will be well if you understand that your tastes 
and habits, not only in music, are in the experimental stage and it will probably be 
another ten years before your own way of life is settled. 

We live in an age anxious to abolish conventions, inhibitions and controls, Yet 
at the same time we find National and political societies demanding and getting disci- 
pline of thought and action which are the very negation of human rights. 

Although in certain circles of commercial entertainment hallucination and emotional 
extremes are encouraged, the exact opposite is required of the professional musician. 
A musician’s life is disciplined from start to finish and he cannot afford to dally with 
psychedelic phantasies which may undermine his life work. You must be constanitly 
on your guard that the indulgencies of your life are not allowed to become necessites, 
It is claimed that drugs bring a heightened sensibility to an artist; surely no musician 
should need a drug to produce extreme sensibility, for it should be part of his equipment 
if he has any talent worth the name. Finally little is yet known of the after-effects of 
drugs and it would be foolhardy for any musician to jeopardize his career by taking them. 


Sex 

We often think about sex but seldom talk about it. It is the ‘horse-power’ of our 
very existence and because of this is exploited everywhere for commercial purposes, 

Every living creature is interested in it from puberty until death, It is an animal 
urge controlled in animals but a free gift to humans. It must not be confused with 
Love for Sex is possible without Love and Love without Sex. 

It is one of the greatest blessings given to mankind. — Its highest state is con- 
summated in marriage and its lowest in promiscuity, Nadia Boulanger put it into a 
nutshell, last April, when she said in effect: ‘Music and Love are not things to be toyed 
with. You should not be a musician unless you are prepared to give Music your whole 
heart and mind and you should not get married unless you are prepared to give your 
whole being to the one you love’. 

Most of you are well balanced and are able to equate your private life with your 
working life, but there will be some who find their desires and appetites get the better 
ofthem. To them I say—Society, the Profession and your friends expect a standard of 
decent moral behaviour. If you step outside this standard you will become an outcast 
in Society, a failure in the Profession and will have no lasting friendships. Finally you 
will become an unhappy and disillusioned being.. 

It would be a tragedy for any of you to let one of the greatest gifts lead to un- 
happiness. And unhappiness leads me to my next subject, ‘Chips on Shoulders’, 


Chips on Shoulders 

Last term at the ‘Leavers’ Dinner’, so well organized by the Student Association, 
I was at pains to say that I hoped no student would leave the College with a ‘chip on his 
shoulder’, There is no trait more likely to prejudice a career, Disappointment, 
failure in auditions and examinations, apparent lack of progress or a superior or 
cynical attitude can produce a ‘chip’. It is habit-forming and affects one’s whole 
outlook. 

You arrive here from school or home where you have perhaps been ‘an clectric 
Eel in a pool of flatfish’ musically speaking, to find you are in a shoal of herrings 
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jostling each other in the professional ‘free for all’ which is common to the artistic 
world, 

It is the wonder of Music itself that must carry you through all the hard knocks 
you have to take in your training. If you give it your whole heart and mind (as Nadia 
Boulanger said) you will have no time to mope. It is not always the winners of prizes 
and diplomas who get to the top, indeed some of the finest artists in the profession had 
little success as students. 

What happened yesterday, be it success or failure, is a matter of history. Today 
and Tomorrow are vital, If Yesterday was disappointing, let it be an incentive for 
better work today —if it was successful don’t ‘feather your oars’ and think ‘what a good 
boy am I’ but remember that a musician is judged on his performance today and not on 
past reputation, We are said to be a nation of good losers; this is a compliment only 
if we cut our losses and face today with courage and good cheer. 


Happiness and Excellence 

Since childhood you have made many exciting discoveries: Pleasure, Pain, Poetry, 
Music, Friendship, Love, Books, Plays, Prayers, Games and in Food and Drink. 
The way you use these discoveries will decide the measure of happiness coming to you. 

How can we learn and teach that all these things must be harnessed, to beco:e a 
complete person? There is a Unity in Life as in Death and we have to mould all our 
discoveries into this Unity. It is a fact that excellence is vary rare, for the age of Mass 
Media and Mass Production in which we live, demands the lowest common denominator 
in whatever it touches, 

You must set your sights on Excellence, for to accept the mediocre is to live in the 
world of material satisfaction; the world of motor-cars—dish washers and other ex- 
amples of so-called gracious living, e.g. most motor cars are made for the largest number 
of people at the cheapest price. We are not here to turn out the largest number of 
musicians at cheapest price, We are here to help you to become the Rolls Royces of the 
profession, Itis not enough to get a job and a certain standard of living, a home and 
children, an insurance policy for sickness and old age. If this is your aim you are here 
under false pretences and are not doing justice to your talent or the College or to 
yoursell, nor are you likely to be happy in the best sense of the word. 

History has been made by people who refuse to accept average standards and who 
have strived to attain excellence mentally, morally and physically. 

There is a God for all of us, a Being who is in everything we do. Call him *Con- 
science’ or the ‘still small voice’ we hear in our self-critical moments. If in all our 
failures and weaknesses we listen to this voice we shall certainly gain in wisdom and 
excellence, Happiness and Excellence do not come from eight hours’ practice a day; 
they come from an empirical knowledge of good and evil, the authentic and synthetic. 


State of the College 

Today we begin the 84th year of our existence. What is it that has made us so 
famous? Each generation has produced a number of brilliant professors and students 
who have built a heritage of which we are proud. But it is not entirely the high musical 
quality of our past, but the spiritual quality which has made the College what it is. 

We all take pride in our old school, but there is something special about the alle- 
giance to the College that is very noticeable among professors and students alike and 
especially so among past-students in the far places of the world. Not for nothing is the 
College motto ‘The Letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life’. 

Of our predecessors we naturally think of the composers Parry — Stanford — Holst — 

Jaughan Williams — and later Tippett and Britten; and we gladly sing “Let us now praise 

famous men’. But there is a host of professors and students ‘For whom there is no 
memorial’—whose special qualities died with them—for example, Sir Hugh Allen 
whose tremendous drive and personality put the College on the map and who, possibly, 
had more say in the policy and advance in musical thought in this country than any one 
man before and since—and again Tom Manning (Secretary to four Directors) whose 
character and loyalty and devotion were in the great tradition of the College, and now 
Fred Brown whose sudden death is such a great loss to the College and whose last 
words to me were “The College is my life’. We must never forget our debt to this host 
of splendid men and women whose very names become unknown to succeeding 
generations. 
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During my seven years as Director I have been fascinated by the continuity of this 
pattern. We seem to have an unlimited number of professors and students anxious 
to serve and uphold the high prestige of the College. 

And what of you all? Are you better or worse than your predecessors? You have 
the answer and no one else can give it. Looked at cold-bloodedly we think the general 
standard of new students has improved although there is no increase or falling off in 
the number of outstanding talents. Past students have a high proportion of public 
success in spite of increasing rivalry from sister Colleges. Indeed it makes us almost 
purr with pride when we consider the vast number of Collegians who are eminent 
today as composers, conductors, singers, instrumentalists and teachers. Yet, Lam very 
conscious that it is the hard core of the student body who guide the future of the College. 
I am sad that I can know so few of them personally, for it is my lot to know only the 
outstanding students; of course I am delighted to know the outstanding students; so 
long as they are not malefactors. 

At the last meeting in July, | was asked by Lord Redclitfe-Maud to say that the 
Council of the College ‘noted with pleasure the excellent work and wide activities of the 
Student Association’. It is perhaps the growth and influence of the Student Association 
which gives me the greatest satisfaction. Whilst we have such splendid men and women 
ready to give generously for the welfare of their fellow students and the College, we 
need have no fear for the future. I wish you all a happy and prosperous year, and | 
would like you all to know that I am very proud to be your Director. 


Staff Changes 


NEW APPOINTMENTS AND RESIGNATIONS 


Appointments 
Pianoforte 
Miss Celia Arieli. Miss Dorothea Aspinall. Mr Stephen Savage 


Composition, Theory and Keyboard Harmony 
Mr Jeremy Dale-Roberts. Dr Ruth Gipps. Mr Edwin Roxburgh. 
Mr John Somers-Cocks. Dr Herbert Sumsion. Mr John Tooze 


String Ensemble 

Mr Brian Hawkins 

Violin 

Mr Carl Pini. Mr Kenneth Piper 


Violoncello 
Miss Joan Dickson. Miss Anna Shuttleworth 


Wind, Brass and other instruments 
Miss Freda Dinn (Recorder). Mr John Marson (Harp). Mr Graham Mayger (Flute), 
Mr Alan Taylor (Timpani and Percussion) 


Resignations 
Miss Marie Goossens (Harp). Miss Hilda Klein (Pianoforte). 
Mr Henry Taylor (Timpani and Percussion), Mr Stanley Taylor (Recorder), 
Mr John Churchill (Theory) 


The Union at Home 


It seemed impossible that at this year’s At Home we should be saying good-bye to 
Miss Ursula Gale. To look at her one would say that such an event could only occur 
in the distant future. Yet here was the Director reminding us that he had known 
Ursula for fifty years and that the whole of her working life had been given to the 
College. 
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Herbert Howells referred to the early days of Ursula’s work, her administration of 
the Loan Fund and many other of her activities. Her work at the College, he said, 
had affected the lives of many students now in the four corners of the earth. 

To mark our appreciation in a more tangible form the Director then presented 
Ursula with a gold watch, a cheque for £345 16s. anda resounding kiss. In her reply 
Ursula asked ‘Can anybody deserve this?” and of course the answer was “Yes. if it’s 
Ursula!” 

The musical feast was, as ever, of a high standard. Eric Shilling and Madeleine 
Dring gave us vintage stuff. The Family Photograph reminded some of the older 
members of the audience of agonies of years ago and made us all thankful for the high 
speed colour films of to-day. 

A Trip to the Moonand A Trip to the Continent so ably presented by The Kensington 
Gores brought the first half to an hilarious close. 

Later, in the Concert Hall, Grainger’s ‘Handel in the Strand’ served as a sparkling 
curtain-raiser to Cimarosa’s ‘Il Maestro di Cappella’ with Geraint Evans as the Maestro. 
To hear his rich voice and observe his masterly fooling both so ably backed up by 
Michael Lankester and his orchestra was a privilege that few of us expected. Last year 
Frank Howes wrote of the At Home, *Yes! a good party’; may we say ‘Yes! an excellent 
party”. 

A. W. BUNNEY. 


FROM MISS GALE 


This is an attempt to achieve the impossible! So please forgive the inadequacy of the 
effort and give credit for the gratitude and sincerity which lie behind it. 

It is manifestly beyond my power to thank, individually, all those who shared in 
giving me such a wonderful ‘send-off’ when I left the College. I am most grateful to 
the Editor of the magazine for giving me this opportunity to thank you all with all my 
heart. My watch is a constant joy and the cheque has been invested with a view to the 
future (? a new car), I shall never need a reminder of all the warmth and friendship I 
have had from you all, That will be with me for ever, But your gifts are an added joy 
to those other joys, much fun, some worries and hectic times and unfailing absorbing 
interest Which have marked my time at College. 

May you all be as fortunate as | have been in your time at the College. 

My love and gratitude to you all. 





URSULA J. GALE 


R.C.M. Union Report 


The Annual ‘At Home’ was held on June 7 and some 350 members and guests were 
present, During the evening the Director presented Miss Ursula Gale with a gold 
watch and a cheque from members and friends. He paid tribute to her work for 
College over many years and Dr Herbert Howells and Miss Carey Foster expressed the 
feelings of affection and gratitude which went with the gift. 

A full report of the entertainment on this occasion appears elsewhere in the 
magazine but we must express our thanks and admiration to Eric Shilling, Madeleine 
Dring and Margaret Rubel for devising and performing a superb piece of ‘theatre’ 
With the able help of Alan Rowlands and a number of students. We are most grateful 
to Mr Geraint Evans for his magnificent performance of Cimarosa’s ‘I] Maestro di 
Cappella’ and for giving so much of his valuable time in rehearsing and putting on this 
Work with an orchestra of students. It was a great pleasure to have so many students 
taking part in the evening’s entertainment. 

An innovation this year was a Dinner given by the Students’ Association in the 
Concert Hall on July 10. It is expected that this function may become an annual event. 

The news of Mr Brown’s sudden death on September 13 came as a great shock to 
us all, He was always ready to help and advise and his friendship and many kindnesses 
will long be remembered. 

SYLVIA LATHAM, 
Honorary Secretary. 








Opening of the 
HENRY LEY MEMORIAL ORGAN 


Wednesday, May 3, 1967 


THE DIRECTOR 
SIR THOMAS ARMSTRONG 
SIR WILLIAM MCKIE 
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Unveiling of the Commemorative Plaque 
MRS. HENRY LEY 





HENRY GEORGE LEY 
1887-1962 


St. George’s, Windsor; Uppingham; R.C.M.; Keble College, Oxford; 
Christ Church Cathedral; Eton College; Professor R.C.M, 1919-1941 
This organ is today, May 3, 1967, dedicated to his memory, The organ is a gift from 
Henry Ley himself, his widow, friends and admirers and the 

Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation 






3. RECITAL 

Fantasia in F minor and major, K.594 (arr. H. G, Ley) Mozart 
1756-1791 

Prelude . r 4 < ; WH, Harris 

b, IS83 

(composed in the church of St. Thomas, Leipzig) 
Dr Harold Darke 

Andantino in G minor ‘ 4 Cesar Franck 
1822-1890 

Prelude and Fugue in C (Hedar II, 2) . 3 ; Buxtehude 


16037-1707 
Ralph Downes 


Suite Modale Flor Peeters 


b, 1908 
Koraal Scherzo Adagio Toceata 
John Porter (Student) 
(Organ Scholar, St. George's Windsor) 
SPECIFICATION OF THE ORGAN 
PEDAL ORGAN GREAT ORGAN SWELL ORGAN 
3 Stops, 2 Couplers 4 Stops, | Coupler 6 Stops 
feet feet feet 
1. Gedackt 3 16 4. Stopped Diapason . 8 8. Echo Trumpet 8 
2. Gemshorn. : 8 5. Principal ‘ 4 9, Spitzfldte % 
3. Koppelfléte . ° 4 6. Blockfléte —. : 2 10. Rohrfléte 4 
1. Great to Pedal 7. Cymbel ‘ Ii 11, Fifteenth 2 
U1, Swell to Pedal HI, Swell to Great 12, Sesquialtera . Il 
13, Larigot 14 


WIND PRESSURE 

24 inches 
The manual compass is CC to C, 61 notes; the pedal CCC to G, 32 notes, 
The action is mechanical. 
The pitch is C5233 vibrations (A 440). 
The blowing equipment is by Messirs. Watkins and Watson of London. 

Makers 

Messrs. Harrison and Harrison Ltd. 
Durham 


Sir Keith must have been abroad in the 1950's when the Battle of Continental 
Mixtures versus English Diapasons was fought. For he said, albeit with a twinkle, 
that he did not realize how strong and varied organists’ views were on the specifications 
of their instrument until he became involved in seeking advice on what type of organ 
should be built in memory of Henry Ley. It was Mr. Downes’ plans for the Festival 
Hall organ which sparked off the explosion, some waves of which were felt alike in 
cathedral lofts and on village church organ benches, 
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J have no strong views either way, so that when I described this organ as sounding 
like a ‘Downes’ specification’, the description is just a description and certainly not 
disapproval. In fact the reverse, because the inner parts of the Buxtehude Fugue could 
casily be discerned freed as they were from heavy y tones. 

30th Sir Thomas and Sir William spoke as former pupils of Dr Ley, and both 
were among his first pupils, Sir Thomas at Oxford and Sir William’s first day at the 
RCM was also Henry Ley’s first day as a Professor. Sir William was not quite certain 
but he thought he was the first pupil of that first day. 

The speakers complemented each other excellently, Sir Thomas dealing more with 
the character of the man, and Sir William more with the teacher. 

From their descriptions emerged a picture of an amiable man who inspired lasting 
affection among those with whom he came into close contact. A man who was tho- 
rough in his dealings with all men and who, as a teacher, could inspire his pupils to 
give of their best —and at times to give better than they thought their best was. 

All the speakers paid a tribute to Mrs Ley for her part in the gift of this organ, and 
at the request of the Director, she unveiled the dedication. 


Where Words Fail 


Deplorable, That is the perfect description of the present condition of the fabulous 
collection of early musical instruments at the RCM. It makes me cry. Between sobbing 
and blotting tears from the keyboard of this w riting machine let me attempt to explain, 

From Scotland to Leningrad, Leipzig to Brussels, New York to Norway, modest 
and mammoth, public and private collections of early musical instruments are being 
re-housed, re-constructed, recorded and revered. 

In Kent (Colt Clavier Collection), in Hampstead (Benton Fletcher Collection), in 
Haslemere (Dolmetsch Collection), in Redhill (Dr Mirrey Collection) and Edinburgh 
(Russell Collection), reconstruction and recording are progressing ai a furious pace. 

The Victoria and Albert Museum (who offered to take over the RCM Collection 
and integrate it into their own), have designed a new gallery which will be opened next 
year, In itall the instruments will be advantageously displayed. A juke box will contain 
recordings of a large number of the instruments. BBC recordings of the most impressive 
keyboard instruments, from the Giraffe piano to the Baffo harpsichord will be on sale 
to the public, 

Recordings of the Colt and Dolmetsch collections have already been issued. The 
Dr Mirrey and Fenton House instruments have been heard on the BBC. 

Atthe RCM? 

“You must understand, it is a question of priorities’ a professor said to me, ‘700 
students you know. Professors and problems. Space. Money. Always money. We 
all want to see something done for the instruments, but . . .’. 

“But nobody cares enough’, I thought to myself. 

During the war, when | was a student, Dr Karl Geiringer lectured in the Donaldson 
Museum. (The instruments had a proper home then.) Dr Geiringer was a refugee from 
Germany, His English was minimal. When words failed he played the instrument—or 
we had a go, 

Since that time, has the housing of the instruments and their condition been 
improved? Where are they housed? Can you play them? Hear them played? Is there 
a catalogue? Photographs? 

Students and professors at the RCM are aware of the unique resources available 
to them for the study and understanding of early music at the RCM. They ali know that 
there is no substitute for the sound of an instrument. A sense of frustration must surely 
afflict them ? 

At the Paris Conservatoire it is different. The instruments are well displayed. The 
air is humidified. Photographs, advice and copies of the instruments are available. Or, 
as in Brussels, Munich, Leipzig, Halle, Ringve, Vienna, etc., etc., someone (probably 
multilingual) will demonstrate them to you whether you are ancient crackpot or a child. 
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A burst of rapturous applause must however be inserted at this point for Oliver 
Davies and Curator Elizabeth Wells who have, with the unfailing encouragement of 
Director Sir Keith Falkner, striven so valiantly against worm in the wood of the 
collection and worm in the spirit of Authority. Or perhaps the trouble is that Authority 
has no spirit—only a great, thoughtless void. 

The new building is finished. New harpsichords have been ordered. Now what are 
the priorities ? 

I do not plead for passing interests in a casual assortment of obsolete noise-makers. 
London is London. The RCM is the RCM and their collection of early musical instru- 
ments is noble and valuable by international standards. Students are being deprived of 
unique information that was available over twenty years ago. And so are the professors. 
Priorities will have been pathetically muddled if something is not done very soon, Are 
all the generous ambitions of past donors to be dashed into total doom? 

If this important work is never to reach the top of the list of priorities, I suggest the 
whole bally lot be given away and dispersed amongst people who do care. L can supply 
distinguished names and addresses on demand. 


MADEAU STEWART 


The RCM Collection of Instruments 


The current enthusiasm for early music and its authentic performance has brought a 
growing appreciation of the appropriate instruments. Old musical instruments, 
formerly appealing only to a specialist minority, are suddenly of widespread interest, 
A few years ago, many students seemed oblivious of the presence of an important collec- 
tion of old instruments in the building: now it attracts professor and student, performer 
and musicologist. Visitors range from parties of school children to organologists from 
all over the world. Artists come to draw, photographers to record for books, 
periodicals, record sleeves and films. All are distressed by the existing condition and 
display of the instruments—ill-lit, overcrowded and suffering from the central heating— 

and ask if the College does not care about its greatest assets. We do indeed care, and 
hope that it will not be much longer before it is abundantly apparent. 

How is it that we have so valuable a collection? It has accumulated entirely from 
gifts: from the very foundation of the College in 1883, instruments began to arrive, some 
for use by students, others reflecting the new interest in old and ethnological instruments. 
Collections were springing up all over Europe and the pioneer catalogues of Engel, 
Chouquet, Mahillon and Hipkins were appearing. Most of our best exhibits were 
given to us before the First World War: considering the wonderful start we had it is 
tragic that the collection should have dwindled instead of increasing. Owing to the lack 
of a catalogue, it is difficult to know exactly what we were given and which of the 
remaining instruments came from which donor, but some terse entries in the Gift Book 
afford tantalizing glimpses. It records the arrival, on August I, 1884, of a ‘Quantity of 
Indian Instruments’ from the Maharajah Sourindro Mohun Tagore. No list of that 
collection has yet come to light in the College; he also gave Indian instruments to many 
other collections, including the Brussels and Paris Conservatoires, which were catalogued, 
and it is possible that comparison of our material with theirs might help to identify our 
Tagore items. In Hipkins’ ‘Guide to the Loan Collection of the International Inventions 
Exhibition’ held in the Albert Hall in 1885, however, we discover that the College 
exhibited 80 Indian instruments—apparently all Tagore’s—also a musical box playing 
Indian airs and ‘models of Japanese musical instruments in silver filigree’. To-day, 
after some further additions, we have 16 Indian instruments, 4 of which came from 
Donaldson. In 1886 the President of the RCM, the future King Edward VII, gave us 
Chinese instruments (unspecified); this was to be followed by his further gift in 1909 
of 51 instruments, also mainly Chinese. (He both founded the RCM and initiated the 
Loan Exhibition.) 

Our largest single donation came next from Mr (later Sir) George Donaldson. 
When the College moved to its present building in 1894 he designed and furnished the 
Donaldson Museum to house his collection of 159 instruments. Decorated in 16th 
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century Italian style, with ‘an Italian coffered ceiling, a minstrels’ gallery . . . from a 
castle in Siena, 16th century Flemish tapestries on the walls, and a number of Italian 
carved tables and cassoni supporting the showcases’, it also housed valuable paintings 
and other objects, including a wax bust of Paganini and the autograph score of Mozart’s 
C minor piano concerto, K.491. This was a truly magnificent gift. In 1898 he presented 
the single copy of his sumptuous catalogue, including photographs of every instrument. 
Day and Hipkins had helped him compile it. This is a great asset, even if the text is 
sometimes wide of the mark, and with this collection at least, we know exactly what 
has disappeared; 28 of the 159 items. Donaldson, who wanted his museum to be the 
finest in Europe, now offered to provide a new, larger Museum as the approach to the 
projected Concert Hall. He would then present further instruments (which had cost 
him £4,000), Unfortunately Parry and the Council rejected this plan which would have 
meant moving the General Offices from where the Inner Hall is now. Donaldson and 
Parry parted on bad terms, and the matter was dropped—until, in 1923, Sir Hugh Allen 
visited Donaldson to see if anything could still be done. Donaldson, however, was now 
to old to create a new museum himself and wanted his collection left where it was. He 
had made us a further gift in 1900 (in spite of the row!) consisting of the Houdon bust 
of Gluck (now in the Parry Room) and 24 instruments with photographs. These have 
made it possible to identify the 16 survivors, which include the 16th century Italian 
harpsichord (175), the 1593 Celestini spinet (176), ottavina (178), 1647 baryton (204), 
and Cousineau harp (199), What would one not give for a George Donaldson to come 
upon the scene to-day! 

Meanwhile, where were the non-Donaldson instruments? References are few and 
scanty; we know they lived in the General Museum, in the middle bay of the Long 
Gallery until the Parry Room was established there in 1921. The Indian instruments 
remained while the others were removed—perhaps into Room 90, After Donaldson's 
death in 1925 Sir Hugh's plan to move the Donaldson Museum up to the ground floor 
was considered and rejected. Instead the new Inner Hall (opened on February 23, 1927, 
the General Offices having been moved up to the first floor), housed part of the General 
Museum in 5 oak cases, the rest remaining in Room 90, To this collection, already 
extensive When Donaldson's Museum diverted our attention, had been appointed an 
honorary curator in May 1894, to ‘give advice and assistance in the formation of the 
General Musical Museum’, 

This curator was none other than A, J. Hipkins, the leading authority of his day on 
keyboard instruments, but remembered today chiefly for his book ‘Musical Instruments, 
Historic, Rare and Unique’ (1888)—this, with its drawings by William Gibb, being 
based on the 1885 Loan Collection. He worked in Broadwoods all his life (Chopin, 
When in England, insisted on Hipkins tuning his piano), and besides writing much of 
value on pitch, temperament and the piano, was responsible for the revival of the 
harpsichord and, with Engel, of the clavichord. He was the first in modern times to 
perform the Goldberg Variations and Scarlatti sonatas on the harpsichord in public. 
After his death in 1903, Edith and John Hipkins presented his collection to the College: 
coins, engravings, the list of our Indian instruments he had just started to draft, and 
some 50 instruments. This exceedingly valuable collection includes the Kirckman 
harpsichord (1773), formerly Engel’s, the Hitchcock spinet, once Handel's, the early 
Viennese square piano, (c.1760), rare, if not unique, in this country, the Tieffenbrucker 
lute, formerly owned and played by Engel, and the Northumbrian Smallpipe. (This 
instrument, bellows-blown like the musette, is unique among western bagpipes in 
having a stopped chanter; true staccato can therefore be produced in spite of the con- 
tinuous air supply, since the chanter is silenced when every hole is covered). We also 
have his Regal (1629)—there is only one other in this country—which, like his stringed 
keyboard instruments, came to us in playing order. Unfortunately, instruments re- 
stored at that time were often too heavily strung and today, badly twisted, present 
far greater problems than those hitherto untouched. Yet sixty years’ progress in our 
knowledge of early instruments should not blind us to the debt we owe to him and his 
contemporaries. 

In 1903 Arthur Hill was appointed Hon. Curator of Stringed Instruments and, 
after Donaldson's death in 1925, of the Donaldson Museum as well. To his generosity 
We oWe many of the splendid portraits in the Concert Hall. From Donaldson’s will we 
find the Donaldson Museum also had a Guardian, Henry Humphries, the College 
carpenter 1894-1927, He enjoyed showing off the instruments to anyone interested, and 
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“many were the stories he could tell of the famous collector [Donaldson] and the priceless 
pictures and objets d'art which so stuffed his rooms that there was hardly space to move 
or breathe’. Arthur Frere was Hon. Keeper 1926-31; a 1939 article on the Parry Room 
attributes to him the carefully arranged instruments and neat labels there. He was 
succeeded by Philip James, author of ‘Early Keyboard Instruments’ (1930). 

In 1938 Dr Karl Geiringer had to leave Vienna and his post as custodian and 
librarian of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, and came to England. The following 
year he examined and classified our instruments, and in January 1940 the Director, 
Sir George Dyson, announced that the Donaldson Museum would be used for lectures 
instead of quiet study, and ‘a new event will be the series of lectures in musical instru- 
ments which Dr Karl Geiringer is to give, using some of our most valuable old specimens 
as illustrations’. The Union at Home the next term included ‘Old Music for Old 
Instruments’ prepared by his class: six items using Handel's spinet, Haydn’s clavichord 
by Bohak, the Kirekman harpsichord and the two Eberle viole d'amore. Geiringer then 
went to the U.S.A., and the instruments were apparently used no more. The most 
valuable items spent the war in the strong-room (some sources say all the instruments), 
and in 1945 a depleted collection emerged, though only a few instruments returned to 
the Donaldson Museum, which was required for lectures. Whether it was neglect that 
lost us so many instruments, or a positive desire to keep the collection small (for our 
present shortage of space is no new problem), it naturally earned us a bad reputation as 
a museum, and presentations dwindled. Sir George Dyson’s list, published in 1952, was 
based on Geiringer’s notes of 1939 and, although rather inaccurate, was welcomed as 
the first printed list of the collection. 

By 1965 it was obvious something must be done if the collection were to survive, 
let alone develop. Some temporary measures were taken at once, while long-term 
solutions were planned in detail. Much of the collection was infested with active 
woodworm, so all the wooden instruments—some 240—were taken to Mr Brown's 
store room and fumigated. In this operation, as in so many others, Mr Brown's contri- 
bution was inestimable. It is hard to imagine how we shall ever manage without him. 

After the war the Donaldson Museum and Room 90 housed only a few instruments 
each. Most of the keyboard instruments were in the Inner Hall, and the other displaced 
cases lurked in dark corridors at the back of the Concert Hall and at the remote ends of 
the corridors—so that, for example, only gentlemen were likely to know of a case of 
diverse riches, where the small positive organ (a beautiful 17th century instrument 
adorned with a painting of St. Cecilia and certainly unparalleled in this country) lived 
next to the glass harmonica. Meanwhile the clavicytherium (apparently the oldest 
surviving keyboard instrument in the world) consorted uneasily with 18th century folk 
instruments and, of all things, a Mélophone (19th century, free-reed), This arrangement 
seemed unlikely to help the curious towards a better understanding of the development 
of instruments, and visiting specialists had to hunt up and down the College to locate, 
say, all the cases containing a lute. So the instruments were re-grouped according to 
classification—-which means that some cases are more crowded than ever. At the same 
time the keyboard instruments were removed from the Inner Hall, where they were being 
damaged, to the Parry Room, where they are under supervision, and the atmosphere can 
be adapted to their needs. In their place were put some of the remoter cases, while the 
rest were removed from the ends to the centre of the first and second floor corridors. 
As a result the collection is to be found in (only!) four places: the bulk of the European 
instruments are in the Inner Hall, the non-European on the first floor, harps and trombe 
marini on the second floor and the stringed keyboard instruments in the Parry Room, 

This situation gives some idea as to why we have been trying to obtain a grant 
towards a new Exhibition Hall, where the instruments could all be seen in one place, 
with adequate space and lighting, and, most important of all, with controlled temperature 
and humidity. More damage has occurred through excessive central heating than by 
any other means—and it seems hardly possible to stabilize temperature and humidity in 
the Inner Hall and corridors, though some slight improvement has been achieved. The 
specialist restorers so far consulted about estimates point out how uscless it would be 
to restore the instruments until we have first secured suitable conditions, atmospheric 
and otherwise, for their preservation and use. 

If we succeed in obtaining a grant, what would be the future state of the collection? 
Visits to collections in this country and abroad afford much food for thought. The 
great advantage of our having been slow in tackling the instruments is that we can profit 
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from the experience gained by others, and avoid some of their mistakes. It is important 
to remember- in a throw-away age—that the instruments are first and foremost museum 
pieces. | am sure their previous owners gave them to the College in the belief that they 
would be preserved. No one, of course, likes to see silent under glass something that was 
designed to be heard: but it is vital to preserve some instruments for the future, just as 
we appreciate their having been preserved up till now. The establishment of instrument 
muscums is no new idea: in the 16th century large collections of instruments valued for 
their age, rarity or fine decoration were already forming—for example, the Ambras 
collection (now in the Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna) made by Archduke Ferdinand 
of the Tyrol, Some of our instruments are indeed more remarkable to the eye than they 
would be to the ear, Commissioned with elaborate decoration by wealthy patrons, and 
often incorporating the family coat of arms, they are primarily works of art in the visual 
dimension, and in some cases their ornamentation must have impaired their tone. Other 
instruments could no longer stand any tension, or would require so much work that they 
would be in effect new instruments if restored. The clavicytherium is far more interesting 
as a 15th century survival, and if we want to hear how it sounded an exact replica 
could indeed should—-be made. Others again should not be restored now because no 
one yet knows enough to do a valid restoration, or because no one would play them. 
Some organologists beg us not to restore: they value our collection because many of the 
instruments have not been interfered with, and fear they will lose an irreplaceable source 
of information, This is why any restoration must be by an expert, and exact records 
made of the previous state of the instrument and of the work done. 


After all these reservations, however, which apply mainly to string instruments, 
there remain a large number which we would like to restore to playing order. These 
would be recorded (the BBC have generously offered to do this) so that visitors could 
hear the instruments at their best-—and, one hopes, would be able to purchase recordings 
too, How one longs to hear some of our magnificent keyboard instruments—and the 
Broderip and Wilkinson barrel organ (c.1800), the gramophone of its day. Old mechan- 
ical instruments can tell us about contemporary performing practices as nothing else 
can, How many of us have ever heard a tromba marina? With its vibrating bridge, and 
single gut string bowed just below the nut, played entirely in harmonics by the thumb 
(cellists owe their thumb technique to i), ‘it do so far outdo a trumpet as nothing more’, 
as Pepys put it! While the more robust Keyboard instruments could be kept at the pitch 
for which they were built, others would not survive permanent tension; a good solution 
for these is to keep a few notes at pitch for people to try (annoying for the person who 
wanted to play through his entire repertoire, but in conjunction with recordings quite 
suflicient to show the character of the instrument) and just tune it up briefly for the 
occasional lecture or recording. 


There is no doubt that a firm policy over use would be necessary—though unpopular! 
In the first place it seems clear that a curator should be on duty whenever the museums 
were open, Not just someone who knew where the lights and keys were, but an expert 
able (o explain and inform, demonstrate and, ideally, do small maintenance jobs and 
tuning. Quite a lot of unintentional damage has been done by people handling an 
unfamiliar instrument, and supervision by one person permanently responsible for the 
collection would prevent this. Secondly, if the collection is to be used to the full, there 
must be enough space for recording sessions and lecture-recitals to take place in the 
exhibition hall; sudden removal to the different atmosphere of a concert hall can have 
fatal results on an old instrument. This is a case where we should profit from the 
hard-won experience of other collections; at Brussels, for instance, even broadcasts now 
take place in the museum. Certainly we should not expect instruments two, three or 
four hundred years old to stand up to normal use, especially as many of these instru- 
ments became obsolete partly because of a weak constitution. 


The benefits of restoration would be far-reaching. The long-awaited descriptive 
catalogue is under way, and would be of far greater value if restorers’ notes could be 
incorporated, since much information only becomes available when an instrument is 
opened up. In the meantime catalogue information is available in the Parry Room, 
Where photography can also be arranged to order. Postcard reproductions of the instru- 
ments would be extremely welcome, judging by the endless requests for them. 

During the last two years we have been given three square pianos, an English guitar 
and a balalaika, and a magnificent harpsichord by Weber (Dublin c.1775). Let us hope 
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that this is an augury for the future—and that soon we shall be able to do justice to the 
generosity of all those who chose to give their instruments to the College. We should do 
wrong to give them away: the potential value of the collection is far greater in this, a 
teaching college, than it would be elsewhere. It is perhaps worth mentioning that the 
total sum required for re-housing and restoration is rather less than twice the annual 
government grant to a certain continental collection, 

ELIZABETH WELLS. 


Music and the Young 


There are sharp contrasts of attitude towards provision for education in music among 
the 144 county and county borough areas in England, states a Report on Education, 
“Music and the Young’ issued by the Department of Education and Science. It is 
available free (Report on Education No. 39) from Room 102. 

It is based on facts about work in music in schools, colleges and other organizations 
collected by H.M. Inspectorate for the Minister for the Arts. 

The 144 areas are graded as follows: 


A. — Unusually good or very promising 18 
A/B. Intermediate between A and B 29 
B. Fair not altogether inadequate but undistinguished 70 
C. Inadequate 27 

144 


In grade C only ten areas had music advisers, of whom four were part-time. Of 
the remaining seventeen, two without Music Advisers were Outer London Boroughs, 

In the past two decades music advisers have done more than any other agency to 
bring about a revolution in musical education. In England there are 129 full-time 
advisers. Nearly all counties employ them but 31 county boroughs and two outer 
London boroughs do not. Of these 33, 28 have no full time instrumental teachers and 
at least 12 appear to have no part-time teachers. Authorities report extreme difficulty 
in recruiting instrumental teachers. 

In many primary schools interesting, lively and progressive work in music is being 
carried out in the atmosphere of creative exploration but there is wider disparity in 
provision and opportunity for musical experience in secondary schools, In a number of 
secondary schools what is attempted in musical education belongs to the pre-1944 era. 

At individual secondary schools there have been good achievements, Fine 
choral singing can be heard, the best school orchestras and chamber groups form the 
base of the impressive pyramid of youth orchestras, At the apex is the National Youth 
Orchestra. Many authorities maintain one or more youth orchestras. Several of the 
strongest county youth orchestras have visited European countries. There are resi- 
dential holiday courses for young orchestral players. 

There is a national network of provision for opportunities to play in orchestras 
and bands. With occasional exceptions local education authorities are prepared to 
financially help young players wishing to attend residential courses. 

Junior music schools for children are rapidly increasing. 

An important problem is the training of specially talented children, If we are to 
have players of string instruments and the piano of the highest calibre, it is vital for 
study of the instrument to begin while children are in their early school years, In some 
instances the best way to reconcile the demands of a musical and a general education 
may be attendance at a specialized boarding school. 

Young people may find it difficult to keep up their musical activities when they leave 
school. The 50 music centres, and youth orchestras and bands help to span the gulf 
but the problem remains. 

Youth club conditions do not generally led themselves to serious music but a 
minority of clubs and organizations specialize in musical activities. On Merseyside 
the Youth Music Committee has fostered the growth of the ‘Music Box’. 
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Certain areas are especially rich in professional concerts desiged for the young 
owing to the beneficence of private enterprises like the Ernest Read Music Association 
and the organization sponsored by Sir Robert Mayer. 

The Report declares: ‘The results of the enquiry appear to reflect an upsurge of 
interest in music as part of general, as well as specialized education, and as a benignant 
element in social life. Most authorities, recognizing that musical talent usually appears 
carly and needs constant nurture, provide various opportunities and incentives for 
talented children and young people. There is recognition that musical interests and 
aptitudes are widely distributed’, 

The Report concludes: ‘Despite therefore the unevenness of provision it is apparent 
that useful experience is being accumulated and will help in the general raising of 
standards as time and resources allow’. 


Interview ‘Three 


HUBERT DAWKES and 
JOIN TOOZE 

in conversation with 
ANTONIO BROSA 


Yes, my first concert would have been in Spain, and I remember the conductor was a 
Sefor Guinard., By the way, this was the man who gave me my first fiddle, He was a 
friend of my father and he gaye it to me when I was five— but that’s another story, you 
won't want to hear about that. 


What were you playing when Guinard conducted ? 
The Max Bruch, 
The one in G Minor? 
No, 2 actually, 
Yes, there are three aren't there? Hardly ever played. 
No. And there is the Scottish Fantasy—also never played. 
Then next to happen was the First War and I came to England. 


To play with Sir Adrian ? 


Yes. I came to Birmingham to play a concerto by Baron d’Erlanger—Frederic 
d’Erlanger, Ettlanger, in other words. They are bankers, you know. He was a very 
fine composer, only born at the wrong time. He was caught between Gounod and 
Stravinsky, so to speak; but he was a fine composer and a superb pianist. He was a 
remarkable man actually. He used to work at the bank during the day and would come 
home at about four o'clock in the afternoon and he would then go straight to a special 
room he had builtin his house. It was a dark room and having had a bath and put ona 
robe de chambre he would lie down and concentrate in the dark. That is how he used 
to compose and he would go on like this for a month or two, according to the length of 
the work he was composing, but he would never set pen to paper until everything was 
very clear in his mind, Then, and only then, he would sit down and write everything 
out of his head onto what was an absolutely fair copy. 


You mean he could in his mind retain every bar, every part, every beat for every instrument 
over hundreds of pages ? 
Yes, indeed, it was completely remarkable. 

Of course, I have told you already that he played beautifully the piano. And he 
very kindly lent me a violin. This was a Guarnerius which had belonged to his father. 
I played this for fifteen years. I used to go to his house too. We would play duets and 
sonatas; some of his music and the classics as well. 
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Where was that? 

He lived at Park House, Rutland Gate. He was a very great help to me was the Baron. 
It was through him that I got my engagement with Sir Adrian—oh and it was in these 
concerts with the Birmingham Orchestra that I introduced a new work by the Spanish 
composer Morales. The next few years were spent entirely in chamber music, then in 
1926 I formed my own quartet and in this way met many composers. Michael Tippett 
I remember. 


That must have been one of his early quartets. 


Yes, I should have thought the very first. I also met Dame Ethel Smyth, lt was with 
some trepidation that we asked her to come 


To the concert? 

no, no, to the rehearsals! My wife lived in those days in an apartment in 77 Bedford 
Gardens where there was an excellent studio for rehearsals. Dame Ethel accepted our 
invitation and with considerable apprehension we saw her approaching on her first 
visit. There was a lady living downstairs who was inclined to complain of our noises 
and of course when we were practising you could hear it all over the place. We were 
worried if these two women should get across each other what would happen. The 
first day that she came to see us she was wearing that famous three-cornered hat you 
know and she sat down and we began and before long she started to bang! bang! bang! 
with her foot. And I thought to myself, ‘Oh my God’, and I did not dare to tell her to 
stop it but I was sure that any moment this other woman would come up with a gun or 
something. Bang! bang! bang! bang! In the end [ had to tell her not to do it. 

Some time later I played the solo violin part in her concerto for horn, violin and 

orchestra. 


Ah yes, with Aubrey Brain playing the horn I expect. 

Yes, that’s right. 

And that’s the one where the horn plays chords iswt it? 

Yes, that’s right. We played it first at Bournemouth and then at the Proms and many 
other places. 

Was this Bournemouth performance the first? 


No, that was the second. The first was, I forget where, but | do remember the soloist 
was Jelly d’Aranyi. 

Another composer I met at this period was Weingartner, the conductor, Fle was 
also a composer, did you know? 


Oh yes, he wrote a quartet in F Minor, didn't he? 


This Ido not know. I didn’t have my quartet yet, at the time, I don’t think. 

I used to go to the studio of Mrs. Hopkins who was the sister of Harold Bauer, the 
pianist. Artists used to go there from time to time to play for their own pleasure, 
She used to play the viola and there was an Italian cellist called—-Manucci, that’s it 
Livio Manucci 


Yes, that’s right. We used to play a quartet or two. One day Weingartner came, 
Mrs. Hopkins had invited him. He liked very much what he heard this time and during 
the conversation in between music he told me he had a new violin concerto and he would 
very much like me to have a Jook at it and tell him what I thought. He was staying at 
the time in a hotel (in Wigmore Street, I think it was), and the next day he sent mea 
copy of this violin concerto. I haye a copy of his letter with me here, 

And you have been in England ever since? 
Yes. 
How did you come to meet the Spanish composers you got to know so well? 


Ah, that was in Spain—before I left Spain. When I was in Barcelona, for instance, 
I met Granados and we did two or three concerts together. 


This is Granados ? 
Yes, that is right. And IJ heard the first performance of one of his best known picces, 
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And what about Los Goyescas? 


No, that came much Jater. I first met him when I was still quite small. I was now 
something like ten or eleven years old. 


Do you remember what sort of man he was? 


Oh yes, he was a handsome man, very good looking, tallish. Very charming with one 
of those nice Spanish moustachois, big eyes, hair rather artistic style. Beethovenish. 


He wasn't temperamental was he? 


Oh yes, terribly temperamental. But he played his music with such grace and such 
style it was some of the most wonderful moments that I recollect. 


And what about Torina? How did he come into the picture? 
Ah, this was different. I met him first in England. 

This was later then? 

Oh yes, this must have been around 1928. 

Was he easy to get on with? 


Yes, extremely casy to get on with, though he could be temperamental. He was really 
friendly, especially with the ladies! He was a very good mixer. He had an Accademia, 
you see, and it was called the Accademia Granados in Barcelona. 


You played his violin works ? And the trios? 
Yes, and also the quartets. 
Are there string quartets 2? I know there’s a piano quartet. 


Yes, there are two, one of them continuous in one movement. This lasts sixteen or 
seventeen minutes and is called The Adoration of the Bullfighter. This is a lovely piece, 
indeed, Then there are two sonatas which I did not know at the time and a Poeme de 
los Torreadoros, | played that and the quartets. Then when he came over to England, 
my old friend Morales (whose work I had played in the same concert as the d’Erlanger 
with Sir Adrian Boult), told him about me and he made a point of coming to see me 
soon after he got to England, 

About a year after that he had an invitation from the BBC to give a recital in 
Savoy Hill in those days when they were still over there, 2LO I think they used to call 
it. Well, we first of all rehearsed and then we had a little break you know. All 
through the rehearsal and indeed through the beginning of the broadcast he played 
with such concentration that he was unaware of anything at all except the music he 
was playing. In those days the music at the BBC was run by Edward Clark. (Do 
you remember Edward Clark?) Then came the broadcast and half way through his 
solo Clark came over and whispered to me that the transmission had gone dead and 
nothing was going out over the air at all and what should we do? And you know, 
I looked at him there so intent and so concentrated and felt very sad that he should 
have worked for over a year getting these pieces just as he wanted them all in readiness 
for this great occasion, this broadcast devoted to his music and somehow I hadn't 
got the heart to interrupt him and poor old Yorina went on playing and not a note 
was heard, not a single note. Then he went back to Spain and I don’t think he ever 
came to England again. 


Were there any French people you worked with in those days? 


Oh yes! I did quite a bit with Poulenc. I first met him at Haslemere when he, Bernac 
and I gave a concert. Then a couple of years later, accompanied by Ernest Lush, I 
appeared with them again in a BBC broadcast from the Paris Cinema. 

Then there was Milhaud. My quartet had played two or three of his quartets, 
which we liked very much and I suggested to the BBC that I should broadcast his 
Violin Concerto No. 1, and that he should conduct himself. The BBC agreed and some 
months later it was transmitted from the old Studio 10 under Waterloo Bridge. 

Later, in America, when I was leading the Pro Arte Quartet of Brussels (this I did 
for 4 years), we gave the first performance of his Quartet No. 7, written when he was 
living in California. 

Incidentally, Warwick Evans was the cellist in the Pro Arte at that time. 
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You did not do the Prokofief . . .? 


First performance of the Prokofief, yes. Not the concerto nor the sonata but the quartet. 
And I think I gave the first performance (or was it the second?) No. Iam sure it was 
the first performance of his violin concerto with piano at one of my recitals in the 
Wigmore Hall. A little while later Szegetti did it at the Philharmonic and I was asked 
to do it again at the Proms. Sir Henry Wood conducted it. It must have been about 
a year after it was printed. But we definitely gave the first performance of his quartet 
and we went to play it at his house. 


And you probably ran across Boulanger, | expect ? 

Nadia Boulanger? Oh yes I certainly have met her. 1 played with her once in Medicine, 
Wisconsin... 

You mean Medicine Hat? 


No, no that is in Canada. This is Medicine, Wisconsin. In 1943, I think it was, 
I was giving a summer class there and also giving five recitals. And also-—and this is 
funny—I was helping to conduct! Though you realize that it was not part of my duty to 
conduct. 1 only did it because I wished to help. You know Iam not the world’s best 
conductor! It turned out that the real conductor had a job offered to him at some other, 
part of America on the day before the last concert providing he could go straight away) 
So he left in a hurry and I was asked to take over. So Thad to conduct, with one hour's 
rehearsal, the whole of the programme. I have never conducted in my life and I confess 
I got lost (above all things!) in a symphony of Haydn! I was at least two bars out with 
the orchestra and I could not catch them up or find out where they were! But everybody 
went on playing and I caught myself up and I think nobody noticed anything at all, 
It is funny to think about: the conductor hurrying to keep up with his orchestra! But 1 
would have liked to have conducted. It is a marvellous sensation. Quite marvellous. 
Well at this time Nadia Boulanger was lecturing in the Hall of a very big Convent there. 
She came to one of my concerts then afterwards she asked me if | would help her in one 
of her lectures. 

She is a Catholic is she? 

Yes, very much so, or at least she appeared to me to be and naturally I was very glad to 
agree to play with her. I found her very charming and very nice. So we arranged a 
programme which began with the Bach E Major Violin Sonata (she played the piano 
and then we played the Duo Concertante of Stravinsky (I didn’t have a copy but she lent 
me hers) and Stravinsky's own arrangement of Pefroushka, Stravinsky's own arrange- 
ment for piano and violin; and then we played two movements from Firebird, Scherzo 
and Berceuse. All this was arranged by Stravinsky himself—and Dushkin. ‘They were 
wonderful compositions and I enjoyed it all very much. 

Now about a year, or perhaps less, perhaps six or seven months later Stravinsky 
came to America and he was engaged to give some lectures in the very same Convent hall 
as I had played with Nadia Boulanger. So he wrote and asked me if 1 would help him 
in playing the Illustrations. And naturally I agreed. And the same thing happened 
again. 


You mean...? 


Yes, the Petroushka, the Duo Concertante and so on. When we came to the Firebird 
music there was only one copy left, and he was so pleased with my work that he made 
me a present of this copy and wrote on it a very nice dedication. A very nice dedication, 
very long. It was a great experience to play for him because—well I have never heard 
such a rhythm as he had. Such a rhythm that it is like playing with one of those machines 
that flatten the ground, you know? You know in the street. When they make roads 
and they haven't got it level... 


Steamroller ? 
Yes, that is it. 
Relentless... 


Well that was how his rhythm was. I have never played with such a thing like it. It 
was quite extraordinary. He has a large hand. In the Second Movement when we 
had finished together he said to me, ‘You know J never knew whether we were together 
until the last note!’ 
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What about the last movement of that, was it just as strict ? 
He let me do whatever I liked... 
He was with you all the time? 


Yes, he Jet me do whatever I liked. But I played it as strict as anything so I suppose he 
must have been pleased. The March also. Oh, but in the Epilogue the same except 
that he let me do whatever I liked. 


More like an aria really, . .? 


Yes, that’s right. The jig of course very strict and the last movement also. When 
I play it J don’t disturb the tempo, I keep the tempo and I use a little rubaro in between. 
Then he went to live in America and we happened to be in California for something 
or another, and he invited us to go and have dinner with him in his house. In Beverley 
Hills, Also at the party was Moutropoulos the conductor and again Tansmann. He 
was in America looking for work in the films you know. 
I was, of course, very delighted to be there and I said so to Stravinsky and | said too that 
I would very much like to play the first performance of one of his new works, a new 
concerto perhaps, But he put me off very nicely and very gently. Of course the first 
concerto was dedicated to Dushkin and he might have looked at me and thought, 
‘I don’t want to take him on exactly’. But he was very kind about it and said he would 
be delighted if | would play his concerto whenever I liked. 

And so it came about later that we were playing his quartet. Now the Pro Arte 
Quartet of Belgium had been giving the first performance and they had spent 14 re- 
hearsals on this one work, Now, we had been very busy and quite close to the date of 
the performance we had only practised for about 8 hours. He was there at this per- 
formance and Stravinsky came to congratulate me afterwards, and said, ‘How did you 
do it? This is quite marvellous, How many rehearsals did you have?’ So I said, ‘Well 
we have made a special effort. We have had seven or eight rehearsals and made a 
special effort, as | said’. ‘Seven or eight’, he shouted. ‘The Pro Arte had 49 rehearsals 
before they would play it, And you have given this wonderful performance after only 
cight, THe was very very nice to us, Very serious. He's a very serious man, you 
know, | remember when we were preparing for the concerts at Medicine we arrived 
in time for lunch with the Superior Mother or whatever you call her. But the first 
thing he wanted to do was to go and confess, He is very serious. A serious Catholic 
too, 

(To be concluded) 
() AutHors’ CopyriGHt. 


News in Brief 


We hear from Peter J, Hodgson that he is in the process of completing the Ph.D. 
programme in Musicology in the University of Colorado where he was awarded a 
University Fellowship on completion of his course at College. He took the M.Mus. 
RCM.,, the London B.Mus, and several diplomas. He has no academic duties but this 
is just as well, apparently, as these courses in most North American universities are 
‘quite intensive’, he says. 


Michael Finnissy reached the finals of the International Composers’ Competition 
organized by Jeunesses Musicales du Canada with his Musica da camera, written for 
three cellos, piano and percussion. His Horrorzone for soprano and piano was in- 
cluded in the programme of our guests from the Cologne College of Music noticed on 
another page. He was also awarded a special prize on being the youngest composer to 
enter. 


Patrick Shelley has been appointed to the music staff of Sherborne School. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Richard Weigall: Principal Oboe Sadlers Wells Opera House. 
Hilary Wetton: Music Director Cranleigh School. 
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Lecture 


FRAULEIN FRIEDELIND WAGNER 

It was quite extraordinary to be listening to Wagner's grand-daughter—Wagner is such 
a classic now, a cornerstone of one’s musical development and a fixed star in the 
operatic universe that one cannot believe that these are only his grandchildren, 
Friedelind Wagner is a most handsome woman with a strong and exhilarating family 
likeness, and as she showed us the family portraits, one felt like a privileged guest 
being taken through the family album—“This is my great-grandmother (Wagner's 
mother-in-law) whom I feel I most resemble’. 

Miss Wagner took us rapidly (there was only an hour) through the Bayreuth story 
and such was the force of her delivery and the evident sympathy in discussing her 
brother’s work at the Festspielhaus that when she asked us if we'd like to see more 
slides there was an operatic chorus of assent. One wishes inevitably that there had 
been much longer to spend in her company and to learn more and in ever-increasing 
detail of the changes over the years from the first Wagner productions to the latest 
world-leading performances to which Wieland and Wolfgang had given birth. 

The questions asked afterwards brought out the fact that the grand-generation of 
Wagners stirs up controversy as their grandfather did, but Friedelind Wagner is no 
renegade Wagner—‘total theatre’ always has been the family war-cry and there seems 
no doubt in Wagnerian breasts that grandfather would have approved. Wieland was 
reported as saying that had Richard been alive to-day he would probably have been 
working in Hollywood, even in the Walt Disney studios. 

Speculation, of course, but evidence that Wagners do not let grass grow under 
Bayreuth feet. It was very stimulating and Miss Wagner's slides in colour of recent 
Bayreuth productions made a non habitué long to go to the fountainhead to see the 
originals. What also emerged clearly was the utter devotion to Wagner's work that 
lies behind the Bayreuth story, a devotion that is not based on subservience to a 
mummified ideal but on the healthy egoism that characterises the artist. Grandfather 
Wagner, said his grand-daughter, was obsessed with his art--so much so that the worldly 
failures were unimportant; anyone embarking on a musical career should similarly seck 
such an obsession, so that at the end whether one failed or succeeded would be beside 
the point, the art itself is sufficient. This inspirational remark struck a chord in 
Miss Wagner’s listeners, especially as it seeks to nullify the cynical and worldly atmos- 
phere we increasingly breathe. Anyone who can make one feel that the musician is 
a vessel of divine fire, as well as a craftsman, deserves the greatest welcome. 

This contact with the Wagner family and the strength of the Bayreuth vitality 
gave one an extraordinary sense of continuity so that one member of the audience 
began to wonder whether it was Richard or Wieland who thought that Boulez was 
such a fine conductor. It was fascinating to hear Miss Wagner and one was surprised 
to see empty seats. I hope that the warmth of those who were there compensated for 
those who were not, for since Wagner's grand-daughter had given us such pleasure, it 
would be nice to think that we had returned the compliment. 

GORDON STEWART 


BIRTHS 
McAllister: to Kenneth* and Elizabeth* (Bowes), on August 12, a daughter, Claire, 
Byrt: to David* and Janet® (Edwards), August 1967, a daughter, Caroline Mary. 
Johnstone: to Harry* and Jill (Saunders), on July 16, a son, Michael Iain, 
Chauyeau to Marc and Sonya* (Osborne), on September 16, a son, Henri. 
Sharp: to Michael and Susan* (Collier), on June 17, a son, Robert Daniel. 


MARRIAGES 
Taylor—Woodgate: J. A. G. Taylor to Lena*, widow of Leslie Woodgate, at St. Johns 
Church, Hyde Park Crescent, W.2. 
Khambatta—Robbins: Norman Khambatta to Tessa Robbins*, on May 27, 
Bradshaw—Maycock: Derek Bradshaw to Grunclla Maycock*, on July 29. 


DEATHS 
We deeply regret to record the deaths of Sir Malcolm Sargent and of Morris Smith. 
Tributes will be published in our next issue. 
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Obituary 
JAMES FRISKIN 


James Friskin was one of a band of scholars who, during a remarkable period of College 
history, achieved international fame in later life. Harold Samuel Hurlstone, Frank 
Bridge, Ivor James, John Ireland were among his contemporaries. At the age of 14 he 
was awarded a piano scholarship at College and studied there with Dannreuter, who 
was one of the first musicians to make a thorough study of ornamentation in old music. 
Thus Friskin was imbued from his carliest years with an unfailing sense of authenticity 
of style which he later expressed in his memorable broadcasts of the complete 48 Preludes 
and Fugues a few years ago and more recently in a recording of the Goldberg Variations. 

My recollection of him at College was of a rather shy, fairheaded Scot— but 
beneath that shyness was an extraordinarily affectionate nature and a complete and 
selfless devotion to music. Besides being a splendid pianist he was a gifted composer. 
He won a composition scholarship in 1905 and studied with Stanford. Several of his 
works were performed under the auspices of the Patron’s Fund and his quintet for piano 
and strings was published by them, While still at College he competed for the ‘Cobbett 
Phantasy’ prizes and was successful with a String Quartet and Phantasy Trio in gaining 
a high order of merit. Fe took a lively part in the Chamber Concerts at the College 
played timpani in the College Orchestra (a Stanford tradition) and completed his 
distinguished career by being awarded the Tagore Gold Medal. On the outbreak of 
war in 1914 Priskin settled in New York and joined the staff of the Institute of Musical 
Art, When I met him there and again on his too infrequent visits to England he was 
just the same youthful, shy, affectionate, full of zest and showed the same dedication 
to his art, 

Such men are rare and as Basil Lam wrote in a recent Radio Times, ‘1 hey act asa 
(ransparent medium through which the music shines’. 


HAROLD DARKE 





JAMES FRISKIN 
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James Friskin, one of the most distinguished scholars ever to receive his musical 
education at the RCM, died in New York on March 16 at the age of S1. 

He was bom in Glasgow in 1886 and won a piano scholarship to the College in 
1900, and later a Composition Scholarship, studying piano with Hartvigson and 
Edward Dannreuther and composition with Stanford. 

In 1913 he was invited by Frank Damrosch to teach at the Institute of Musical Art 
in New York (which afterwards became the Juilliard School) and from this he retired 
only last year, after a heart attack, 

He belonged to a ‘vintage’ period at the College, which included such students 
as Harold Samuel, Ivor James, Frank Bridge and Felix Salmond, and he never lost his 
interest in the work of the RCM. On his almost annual visits since the last war, he 
attended the concerts and with his wife Rebecca Clarke (another distinguished ex RCM 
scholar) and often lunched with the professors, 

This gentle modest Scot (who retained a slight Glasgow accent even after 52 years 
in USA) made a reputation mainly as a Bach player. He gave the first performance 
ever given in the States of the ‘Goldberg Variations’ in 1925 and long before it was 
fashionable to do concerts of Baroque music was playing whole programmes of the 
“48° etc. 

On each of his English visits, James Friskin did a number of broadcasts and 
pre-recordings for the BBC, including the Beethoven *Diabelli’ Vars. and the ‘48’, and 
only last year he pre-recorded the Bach ‘Goldberg Variations’, As a young man, he 
was chiefly known as a composer. A number of his works for chamber music, piano 
etc, (published by Stainer & Bell and Novello) are, I believe, still in print. Among them, 
a quintet for pf. and strings written in his 21st year, which has been widely performed 
and is mentioned in an article in Cobbetts ‘Encyclopacdic of Chamber Music’ as ‘one 
of the most brilliant op. I’s in existence’. 

During his years in America he also published editions and transcriptions of Bach 
and Scarlatti, as well as books on piano playing and music for the piano; but teaching 
occupied the main part of his musical life, He was adored by many scores of pupils 
and would put himself to immense trouble to help anyone who needed it. 

A ‘Citation’ given him on his retirement from the Juilliard contains the following 
tribute: “Be it Known that James Friskin, whose career as concert artist, artist teacher 
and musician has been distinguished by integrity and humanity, has created during his 
52 years at Juilliard School an enviable record of achievement and has been a vital force 
in the cleyation of musical standards in our country’. 

Like another octogenarian friend, Frank Merrick, nothing delighted James more 
than to talk ‘shop’—consult him about some controversial point in a composition and 
his whole face would glow with delight and enthusiasm. 

To introduce a personal note, it was a matter of great regret to me that except for a 
brief encounter or two (through an introduction from Frank Bridge when I went to 
give a New York recital in 1937), I did not get to know James well until when, during the 
war, he happily married my dear friend Rebecca Clarke (herself a well-known viola 
player and composer with whom I played quartets for about 20 years). They visited 
England regularly and Jatterly stayed with me for a few precious days each time they 
came. 

After one of James Friskin’s recitals a New York critic wrote ‘Few artists before 
the public submerge self so completely and are so profoundly concerned with serious 
music-making for its own sake as this lofty minded artist, and it is this idealistic approach 
that gives his work its special and irresistible appeal’. 

Selflessness, modesty and integrity were the outstanding characteristics of 
James Friskin’s life, as well as of his playing. 

KATHLEEN LONG 


FRED BROWN 


For 12 years Fred Brown worked in and for the College without a break except for 
illness. The shock of his sudden death left his immediate colleagues stunned and 
bemused, and the whole institution with a gaping void in its administration, 

Having known him for the whole of this period I have so many memories that it is 
hard to particularise. On a personal level I remember vividly his flashes of humour; 
also occasions when we were both angry and Fred talked so quickly that I could not 
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understand a word! I remember, too, how quickly the anger evaporated. I, like 
everyone clsc, was constantly saying—to myself and others—‘ask Mr. Brown’ about 
everything from a major breakdown in equipment and amenities to trivialities that 
were annoying or puzzling. 
The best tribute to him is hearing the students and his colleagues as they talk of 
him now. 
URSULA J. GALE 


The College, in the past (and I hope it will in the future) has had some valuable and 
Joyal servants, but nobody more so than Fred. 

In the years I have known him, whether it be Professors, Students or Staff, he was 
always ready to offer a helping hand. Everybody knew Mr. Brown and he could pro- 
duce almost any ‘gadget’ at a moment’s notice. 

No day was too long for him. He must have averaged a 14 hour day for years. 
He undertook seemingly colossal tasks and even painted the Concert Hall on his own 
in his ‘spare time’. 

We shall all remember him. His knowledge of College ‘locations’ was stupendous. 
Asked: ‘where is so-and-so?’ the answer was immediate and definite. One had only to 
ask for something to be done, and then forget about it, for you knew it was always 
done. 

A great chap, a great personality and a great loss. 

P, A, SHOWAN 


On a cold bright day in December 1955 | walked along Prince Consort Road to attend 
my interview for Bursar at the Royal College of Music. The door was open as | 
climbed the steps and there was Fred, with a cheery smile, to greet me. He looked after 
me then and has done so ever since; my oldest friend at the College. His sudden 
death has left a gap which will indeed be hard to fill. 

As the Director said in his address to us all on the first day of term, Fred Brown 
was in the great tradition, the last of a long and distinguished line of those who have 
given outstanding services to the RCM. But Fred’s contribution has been unique for 
he gave his whole life to the College and could by no means be persuaded to leave it. 
In all the time | have Known him, nearly 12 years, he never took a holiday and the efforts 
of two Directors to make him do so were quite unavailing. 

His work is reflected in the bright clean appearance which the College presents to 
the visitor and for this we are also much indebted to Mrs. Brown who has done so much 
to bring this about, At the time of his death we had many important works in progress 
and Fred had enlisted a team of devoted men, electricians, carpet and curtain makers 
carpenters, decorators, cleaners and plumbers who share our grief and have told me 
how much they will miss him. His own staff, too, must feel his departure as much as 
I do, 

Apart from the administrative staff, the number of professors, students and visitors 
who have been aided by Fred must be counted in hundreds. He was the busiest man in 
College, yet he never refused a call for help. The rest he so sorely needed is his at last 
and his happiness in the new life will be some consolation to his sorrowing friends. 


J. T. SHRIMPTON 


The trouble with Fred was that he could never say ‘no’. He was, above all things a 
most kindly person, always ready to help, whether in the course of duty or not; and 
this sense of service operated, not only to those he was paid to serve, but to anybody who 
brought a problem to him, as many students past and present would eagerly testify. 

He was not one who could easily delegate responsibility, and indeed, one had the 
feeling that he disapproved of doing this, and that if he could have had his way, he 
would haye done every job himself. This may have its drawbacks, but it adds up to a 
devotion to duty and a disregard for personal convenience, which is service in its highest 
form. 

The College has always been fortunate in the intense loyalty of all who work for it, 
and Fred Brown was no exception. 

RICHARD AUSTIN 





TOM MANNING 
RCM 1922-1965—Director’s Secretary 


Tom Manning was not only a loyal and devoted servant for many years at the College 
he was secretary to four Directors, Sir Hugh, Sir George, myself and Sir Keith—-but 
for me he was also a colleague and a friend. Not that he ever took advantage of sucha 
relationship, indeed on the contrary he was most careful not to presume in any way, but 
always did his work with an admirable and quiet efficiency. As a result of his long 
experience he was never ruffled, but met every situation calmly, which was an example 
worth following, for no one in charge at the College could foresee what each day would 
bring, consequently one had to keep alive and alert for every eventuality. 

Tom was also a shrewd observer of character and had a good/memory, yet | had to 
ask before he would give any information. If pressed he would relate some interesting 
and sometimes amusing details from his personal knowledge of people and events, 
He knew the students, the staff and most of the visitors, which was most useful from 
my point of view. 

It was sad to sce him after he became ill, but he bore the pain and discomfort with 
courage. I and all who knew him mourn his death—he was such a good soul. And 
now we especially think of his widow, Phyllis, and share her sorrow, and we pray that 
she will find comfort in the knowledge that for Tom all pain and suffering is over, 


ERNEST BULLOCK 


Tom has gone. A life of Service is ended. I cannot express our affection and gratitude 
adequately. 

It would need, in addition, words from Sir Hugh, Sir George, Sir Ernest and 
words from Tom himself; for the thoughts and actions of a Confidential Secretary 
and his Director must often remain secret. 

1 urged Tom, a few years ago, to write his Reminiscences of College Life. If 
he had lived it might have been possible to persuade him to do this and the book would 
have been of great interest. But “he was a verray parfit gentil Knight” and he had 
no desire to air his private opinions, 

Gentle he was and wise. On occasions he doubtless saved all four Directors 
from minor, and possibly major indiscretions. To countless students he must have 
acted as Counsellor, Tutor and possibly Nanny. 

In these times when Wages and Overtime appear to be the main interest in so 
many peoples’ lives, it is refreshing and salutary to think of Tom who gave his life to 
Music and to the College regardless of financial reward, 

The “Roll of Honour” of the College contains the names of a host of Servants 
of Music. The name of Tom Manning, Hon RCM, is added to it with esteem and 
distinction. 

KEITH FALKNER 


Tom came to College in 1922, I arrived in 1924, It was discovered that we both went 
to the same school (he left as I arrived) and a friendship was founded there and then, 

1 must say that both he and John Hare (who so many of you old Collegians must 
remember) with equal affection made a tremendous impression on me in those carly 
days, which has always remained. 

Tom had a terrific sense of humour and a very ready wit, which must have helped 
him to endure his last years of immobility, for he was never bored for long. 

He always entered into the spirit of things and in his earlier years helped the College 
to win far more soccer and cricket matches than it lost. 

Joining the ‘Terriers’ in 1939 he completed his service at the end of the war as a 
Battery Sergeant Major. A no mean effort, this typifies the man, Everything he 
touched just had to be efficient and well done. 

In his passing, I, as have so many of you, lost a valuable friend. May he rest in 


peace. 
P, A, SHOWAN 
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JOHN PENNINGTON 


We regret to record that John Pennington died on January 6th, 1967 at John Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A. at the age of 64 after a long illness. 

He was born in Bournemouth in 1902 where at the age of ten he made his debut as 
soloist with the Bournemouth Symphony Orchestra (at that time the Bournemouth 
Municipal Orchestra) in a concert conducted by Sir Dan Goddfrey. Later he won a 
scholarship to the College which was renewed throughout his seven years’ study. 
While still a student he regularly played in the Opera Orchestra at Covent Garden and 
on leaving College he founded the Pennington String Quartet in which Cecil Bonvalot 
played viola. From then until 1926 when he went to America he appeared as concerto 
soloist and as a prominent member of chamber groups. He was also rarely absent 
from the first desk of one or other of the major orchestras. In 1926 he went to America 
and in the following year founded the London String Quartet which he led until 1952. 
The Quartet was highly regarded in the United States and performed in the library of 
Congress under the auspices of the Coolidge Foundation. Their concerts included the 
Beethoven Quartet Cycle. These performances were specially recorded on tape and 
deposited in the Library's Archives. 

In the early 1930s when concert promotion was severely affected by the financial 
crisis and by the increasing popularity of the radio, the gramophone and ‘the talking 
picture’, Pennington went to Hollywood where there was great demand for musicians 
of the highest calibre. For many years he was leader of the Orchestra (of symphonic 
strength) at the Paramount studios, In 1945 William Primrose resigned from the 
London Quartet and his place as viola player was taken by Bonvalot. He was for a 
season leader of the Los Angeles Philharmonic. (During the ‘off season’ its the Holly- 
wood Bowl Orchestra), 

Beecham came back from America in 1945 to be chief conductor of his old orches- 
tra, the L.P.O, But it was a different London Philharmonic from the one he had left in 
1939. It had become a self governing cooperative which could not easily assimilate 
direction even from a benevolent dictatorship. Soon Beecham was forming a new 
orchestra, the Royal Philharmonic, which this season is celebrating its 21st Anniversary. 
Pennington’s work was well known to Beecham. He had been in the Covent Garden 
Orchestra and had led the special orchestra formed to accompany Beecham’s opera 
seasons there and at Drury Lane, Beecham, encouraged by his assistant Victor Olof, 
stated there was only one person who could lead the new orchestra, and that was 
Pennington. Accordingly he came back to this country in 1946 and led the R.P.O. for 
most of its first season when contractual commitments (not least with the London Quar- 
tet) caused his return to the United States. 








———— 





‘The Letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth Life’ 


EDITORIAL 


We Are Accused 


During recent years criticism has been voiced and printed about the music academies 
in this country. By far the most logical and reasonable assessment of education in 
music was one written by the Daily Telegraph's Music Critic, Martin Cooper for the 
magazine Where? which does for parents seeking advice on education what Which ? 
does for the shopper seeking advice on anything. 

The conservatories are accused of leaving undone certain things that ought to be 
in hand and of doing other things which it might be better to leave alone, They are 
accused of not producing an adequate number of suitably trained violinists for orches- 
tras. It is said that the training of young musicians is geared to the assumption that 
they will all become soloists whereas most in fact will teach or join the rank and file of 
orchestras. 

It is said that a good performance of a concerto is not ipso facto adequate training 
for the difficult orchestral parts to be found in music from Berlioz to Boulez, What /s 
required, it is said, is many more sessions of sight reading by entire orchestras, not 
individuals playing alone. 

The conservatories have not escaped the criticism which is the lot of all established 
institutions, at one time or another, that they have become inward looking and are not 
only unaware of what is happening in the World of Music, but also scem to Jack first 
hand knowledge of the high standard of music in certain schools. In this connection 
it is said that on occasions the standard of occasional performers at conservatory 
concerts falls below that of some talented sixth formers. Since not an inconsiderable 
number of them (admittedly small) get a diploma from the college or the academy 
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before leaving school, this point must not be too readily dismissed as errant nonsense. 
Even when we are told our standards are not high enough and that we do not spend 
cnough time at our work. 


At a music summer school this year, the training for different degrees and differing 
facully requirements was discussed. There was a considerable number of scientists at 
this particular meeting and teachers will know how invaluable keen sixth form scientists 
are in all kinds of school music making and how their enthusiasm is carried on to the 
university where it is common to find the most ardent singers and performers are 
scientists, and who in order to be sure of their music are willing secretaries and trea- 
surers and organizers in general, Therefore one tends to listen with added care to their 
comments, 

One speaker alleged that by and large our candidates were unsuccessful in inter- 
national competitions and he wondered why this was so. Could it be, he asked, that 
music students are not sufficiently diligent? He considered from his own observations 
that the scientist spent much more time at lectures and in the labs than the musician 
did at lectures and practice, and our scientists were much sought after abroad. He 
went on to suggest that with a possible bending of requirements, all the necessary tuition 
for a performing musician could be condensed into one day of any week. Another 
speaker mentioned the supervised practising which she said operated at some Continental 
colleges, These supervisors were not there to check on students so much as to advise 
and supplement the teaching of the professors. 

By the nature of the instruction they give, teaching in music colleges must in the 
main be tutorial, ‘That means individual professors must use their skill and experience 
to decide what will serve their student best. It is nonsense to suggest that all per- 
formers are brought up to think of themselves as potential Menuhins and Ogdons. 

Let's face it- many students begin their studies determined to reach the top. 
Reconciliation with a lower rung than a soloist in the ladder of fame is closely linked 
with learning or dropping concertos—and heavens! can it be painful. 


In connection with the question of standards of conservatory concerts, while we 
cannot claim that we have never heard an indifferent or even bad performance, too 
often it is forgotten that the actual appearance on the platform is part of a musician's 
education, A thoughtful person while regretting a hashed-up interpretation will 
remember that the student may be suffering agonies because of it. The greater the 
agony may be, the greater the remedy. The young performer will have learned that the 
amount of preparation for this first concert while adequate for circumstances he has 
already experienced (and he may earlier have given a faultless performance at his last 
lesson) is not enough. And perhaps he forgot the excellent advice he was given about 
pausing and taking a deep breath before going on. Again he may not have remembered 
that the short walk across the platform can ensure the sympathy and attention of the 
audience so that when he actually begins to play he has willing listeners. 

It is far too easy to give an impression of indifference when none is intended. 
The audience will react by also being indifferent, and, as music is an interpretative art 
it cannot exist without communication. And communication cannot operate through 
indifference, 


Finally but more briefly, two topics which regularly reccur in conversation par- 
ticularly among former students. One is the question of external diplomas, the other is 
the lack of an Appointments Bureau. The contention over external diplomas is that 
the student not wishing to take the GRSM examinations will sometime during his 
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three years study at College take the ARCM in his first study. At the end of three 
years he will leave with the ARCM and from the point of view of the public exactly 
on the same level as the external candidate who comes to London on a brief visit and 
given a lot of talent with hard work and adequate tuition may return home sure of 
receiving his diploma in due course. There does not seem to be any wish that those 
institutions which give external diplomas should stop doing so. It is felt, however, 
that students who have undergone the three year course and have profited from all that 
goes with it could also profit from some designation showing, at least, that their training 
was different. 

The other topic is the lack of an Appointments Board which is particularly felt by 
teachers who are not graduates and who therefore have no access to those Appointments 
Bureaux run by all universities; performers have a different problem, of course, The 
lack is especially felt by those who live in the country ; they cannot make regular 
visits to college notice boards, and have to rely on the good will of someone to take a 
regular look and keep them informed. 

The Director has said publicly of suggestions for improvements that he 
receives, by far the greater majority have been in his pending tray for some time and 
in some cases were in the pending trays of his predecessors. Therefore, we think it 
likely that he has already considered the possibility of instituting a new diploma which 
distinguishes the two types of student, and there are probably a variety of excellent 
reasons why the position remains as it is. After all the holder of an ARCM is in 
exactly the same position as a graduate of London University where almost all degrees 
are available externally. 

To give different titles to two classes of successful candidates at one identical 
examination may not be the ideal solution, Perhaps when our finances improve and 
we can widen yet more the courses available to students we might be able to make the 
performing and teachers’ diplomas the nucleus of a new examination which covers 
all aspects of a student’s course. He could be examined in history, oral training etc,, 
but there will be opposition to the introduction of further examinations on the grounds 
that music is not an casy subject to examine anyhow. Fair enough, but alas in these 
days of State subsidy we live in a society where there has been a fight for music to be 
taken on a level with other subjects. Examination results are required for other 
subjects, so we must produce them for music too, 

If there must be more music examining perhaps something can be learned from 
a very happy relationship in Edinburgh between the City College of Art and the Uni- 
versity Department of Fine Arts. There the student takes the normal practical course 
at the College and also history, art appreciation and philosophy (and maybe a language) 
at the University, both courses running simultaneously, That in itself is rare, but 
what is far from common is that the candidate is not examined solely on a few papers 
of three hours duration. If he does some first class work in his first term it is put on 
one side and remembered on the ‘day of judgment’ as it were, Thus the pressure is 
eased and the whole thing seems much more humane and sensible, and avoids the 
nonsense of examiners having to ignore good work during term and having to fail a 
candidate on a bad three hours paper. 


Fixture List 


First Week 
Mon., Sept. 18 New Srupents’ ASseMBLY at 10,30 a.m, 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY at noon 
CONCERT FOR NEW STUDENTS at 2,30 p.m. 


Second Week 
Mon., Sept. 25. Lecrure py Sirk Nevitte Carpus: ‘Cardus says... .’ Recital 
Hall at 5 p.m. 
Wed., Sept. 27 INFORMAL CONCERT at 5 p.m. 
Thu., Sept. 28 Music Group of LONDON. WorksHOP PERFORMANCE NO, I, 
Concert Hall at 7 p.m. 
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Third Week 
Mon., Oct. 
Tue;, Oct, 


Wed., Oct. 
Thu., Oct. 


Fourth Week 
Wed., Oct. 
Thu., Oct. 


Fifth Week 
Mon., Oct. 


Tue., Oct. 
Wed., Oct, 
Fri, Oct. 


Sixth Week 
Mon., Oct, 


Tue., Oct, 
Wed., Oct, 
Thu., Oct, 
Fri, Oct, 


Seventh Week 
Mon,, Oct, 
Wed.,, Nov. 


Nov, 
Nov, 


Thu,, 
Fri., 


Eighth Week 
Mon., Noy. 
Tue, Nov, 
Thu., Nov. 
Fri., Nov. 

Ninth Week 
Tue, Nov. 
Wed., Nov. 
Thu, Nov. 


Fri., Nov. 


Tenth Week 
Tue, Nov. 


Wed., Nov. 
Thu, 


Nov. 


16 
17 


18 
20 


24 


26 
27 


7 
9 


10 


14 
15 
16 


17 








Fitm SHow. Recital Hall at 5 p.m. 
REecirat By ANNE COLLINS AND CLIFFORD BENSON (Contralto and 


Piano); and Dennis Lee (Piano). 
INFORMAL CONCERT at 5 p.m. 
Music Group or LONDON. 

Concert Hall at 7 p.m. 


Concert Hall at 7 p.m. 


WORKSHOP PERFORMANCE NO. 2. 


INFORMAL CONCERT at 5 p.m. 
EXECUTIVE AND FINANCE MEETING at 5 p.m. 


Lrecrure By Dr. Sirrner, Director of the Vienna State Akademie. 
Recital Hall at 5 p.m. 

CHAMBER Concert. Concert Hall at 7 p.m. 

INFORMAL CONCERT at 5 p.m. 

QUEEN’S PRIZES FOR SINGERS. 


FINALs. Concert Hall at 2 p.m, 


Lrecrure BY MARY REMNANT. Instrumental Performance in the 
Middle Ages and Early Renaissance. Recital Hall at 5 p.m. 

SECOND ORCHESTRA CONCERT at 7 p.m, 

INFORMAL CONCERT at 5 p.m. 

First Orcurstra CONCERT at 7 p.m. 

CONTEMPORARY Music Sociery Concert at 7 p.m. 
ORCHESTRA CONDUCTED BY HARVEY PHILLIPS 


CHAMBER 


CONCERT BY THE ENSEMBLE SYNTAGMA MUSICUM. 
at 5 p.m, 

STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION CHORAL CONCERT at 7 p.m. 
the concert 

BOARD OF PROFESSSORS’ MEETING at 5 p.m. 

PATRONS’ FUND: PROFESSORS’ AND STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRAL Day. 
Concert Hall 10-1; 2-5 


Recital Hall 


Party after 


Firm SHow. Recital Hall at 5 p.m. 
OPERA INFORMAL at 5.15 p.m, 
Music Group oF LONDON. 
Concert Hall at 7 p.m. 
OPERA INFORMAL at 5.15 p.m, 


WoRKSHOP PERFORMANCE NO. 3. 


CHAMBER CONCERT at 7 p.m. 

HARPSICHORD CONCERT at 5 p.m. 

THIRD ORCHESTRA CONCERT WITH 
7 p.m. 

OPERA INFORMAL at 5.15 p.m, 

CONCERT BY THE BACH CANTATA CLUB. 
DARLow. Concert Hall at 7 p.m. 


STUDENT CONDUCTORS. 


Conductor, Denys 


Chamber — Orchestra 
Bishopsgate 1-2 

OPERA INFORMAL at 5.15 p.m. 

INFORMAL CONCERT at 5 p.m. 

EXECUTIVE AND FINANCE MEETING at 5 p.m. 

Music Group OF LONDON. WoRKSHOP PERFORMANCE NO. 4. 
Concert Hall at 7 p.m. 
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Concert. Conductor Harvey Phillips. 





Eleventh Week 
Wed., Nov. 29. CHoRAL AND ORCHESTRAL Concert. Handel. The Messiah. 
Conductor, JouN Russett. Part 1, 4-5.45; Part 2, 7-8.30 p.m. 
Thu., Nov. 30 CHAMBER ORCHESTRA CONCERT at 7 p.m. 


Twelfth Week 

Mon., Dec. 4 CouNciL MEETING, LUNCH AND A.G.M. 
Tue., Dec. 5  StcOND ORCHESTRA CONCERT at 7 p.m. 
Wed., Dec. 6 Concerto TRIALS. Concert Hall all day 
Thu., Dec. 7 First ORCHESTRA CONCERT at 7 p.m. 
Fri.. Dec. 8 Opera WorksHop at 7 p.m. 
Sat.. Dec. 9 JUNIOR DEPARTMENT CONCERT at 11.30 a.m. 
Mon., Dec. 11) 

to \ Associateship Examinations (A.R.C.M.) 
Fri. Dee Io,) 


The Easter Term will begin on January 8, 1968 


Book Review 


Beethoven 
By Stanley Sadie (the fourth in the series “The Great Composers’) 


(Faber and Faber, 2\s) 


This book is written for the ‘music lover’ rather than the student or professional 
musician—although I must say that, as a student, | found it excellent reading and 
realized many gaps in my knowledge of Beethoven's life. 

To my mind the principal merit of the book is that cach statement about the man 
is backed by a quotation from Beethoven's music; which, whether it be from a quartet 
or symphony is reduced and sometimes transposed for facilitated performance on the 
piano. The examples chosen, moreover, cover an enormous range in the composer's 
style and are a prime factor in the book’s managing to provide so much information 
within the confines of so few pages fifty-six in all, excluding appendices, an index and 
fourteen or so waste pages at the beginning of the book printed spasmodically and 
carrying the Title; Author; Contents; Copyright; and ‘other books in this series’. 

Another feature of equal virtue to the tasteful and intelligent selection of musical 
quotations, is the extremely readable style in which the whole is written. I have 
observed, through having to read several books on musie— notably certain compulsory 
history books in my first year at College—that Dr. Sadie apart there seems to exist an 
understanding among authors of these books not only to expound their unusually wide 
knowledge of the irrelevant and forgotten, and to demonstrate their profound and 
extensive vocabulary, in both English and other languages, but also their creative abili- 
les as poets In prose. 


Indeed, such is the situation nowadays that I do not attempt to read a History of 
music without first arming myself with the Oxford Dictionary, two-way vocabularics 
of the other European Languages (and Latin!), and concordances to the Bible and to 
Shakespeare! Reading Dr. Sadie’s book, however, raises a need for none of these, 
It is beautifully written: clear and concise, without being terse or abrupt; unsentimental, 
although by no means impersonal or remote; unaffected and unpretentious but with a 
fine sense of style and a feeling for the inherent drama in Beethoven's biography. 

It is perhaps the drama in this little book that most appeals to me. I recommend 
that it should be read, as it easily can be, in one sitting. Then, just like a play in three 
acts the story of Beethoven’s life is presented in its three periods of musical creativity 
and their accompanying external conditions and influences, 

GERALD GOURIET 


Further Reviews are held oyer until next term. 
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STUDENTS’ SECTION 
EDITED BY PHILIP TAYLOR 


ACTIVITIES OF THE RCM STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 
DURING SUMMER TERM 1967 


The Contemporary Music Society 

Under the direction of Philip Taylor, the Contemporary Music Society have given more 
concerts than ever before, this year. Highlight of this term has undoubtedly been the 
Orchestral Concert on May 17, which included first performances of works by Donald 
Fraser, Colin Howard, Douglas Young and Philip Taylor. Good criticisms of various 
concerts have appeared in the press, and the CMS hopes for even better success next year. 


The New Polyphonic Choir 

The standard of the choir is now high, thanks to its conductor Michael Lankester. This 
term it gave a good performance of the Brahms Requiem, in which SandraWilkes and 
Thomas Allen were the soloists. 


The Drama Society 

This term, the Drama Society has given two performances of ‘Antigone”’ by Jean Anouilh. 
This was produced after a great deal of hard work, and little money. Diana Harris, 
John Short, James Wallace, and Felicity Lewis deserve special mention for their per- 
formances. The music was composed by Douglas Young, the costumes and scenery 
were all made by the cast and friends, and the play was produced by Roger Haines who 
was assisted by John Baker. 


Film Society 

Under the organization of David Fanshawe Film Shows have been very good this term. 
Besides showing various films, David, who knows something of the industry gives the 
audience some facts about the making of films and the composing of film music. 


Sport 

This lase year, the sport that has taken place has been a vast improvement from that of 
recent years. The football team under the leadership of John Sutton had mixed results 
but played very enthusiastically. The Table Tennis Tournament took place twice, and 
was won by Andrew Collier and Colin Howard respectively. The cricket team had a 
wonderful season, and have been the best team for many years, winning 14 matches. 
Andrew Orton and Andrew Collier (the captain) deserve special mention, and will be 
missed next season, In the finals of the Tennis Tournament, David Evans beat 
Michael Lankester ina close match. 


Debating Society 

A new society has started, being the Debating Society, nucleus of which came from Q.A. 
There were 30 people at the first debate which was ‘This house thinks a general education 
is vital to Musicians’. The house won the motion. 


Leavers’ Dinner 

The Leavers’ Dinner, a new venture has been a great success. It was partially financed 
by the RCM Union and comprised a formal dinner, primarily for Leavers, in the Donaldson 
Room, which was beautifully decorated, with flowers, for the occasion, by Carol Daniel 
and Hannah Francis. Donald Swann came as guest speaker, and other guests were Sir 
Keith and Lady Falkner, Miss Dodds and Mr Gillett. Sir Keith made a very fine speech 
which was an inspiration to both those leaving and those remaining, and helped to bring 
the year to a very satisfactory conclusion. 


Extra Student Concerts 

Two additional concerts were given by the Students’ Association this term. Kypros 
Hadjimarkou with orchestra and soloists Julia Cload and Neil Immelman gave a per- 
formance of a Mozart overture, Beethoven's 8th Symphony, and Mozart's Concerto for 
2 pianos in E flat Major, Later in the term Noel Davies conducted a choral and orchestral 
concert, of Dido and Aeneas by Purcell, and Elgar's Serenade for Strings. The concerts 
were good, and organized almost entirely by the conductors. 


Finance 

Our Treasurer Alan Bach has now capably managed our finances for a year. This has 
been a very difficult job, as it is the first year that finances have not been managed by a 
member of the College Staff. However, after some tricky times, we have now grasped 
the situation and have worked out a strict budget for next year. 
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Next Year 

There have been several changes on the Committee. Our thanks go to Michael Lan- 
kester, also to Carol Daniel for their example and encouragement, and we look forward 
to a successful year. 


PHILIPPA J. M. THOMSON, 
Secretary. 


CHESS 
BASIC PRINCIPLES OF THE CHESS OPENING 


by MICHAEL McCABE 


This column ts designed to help and encourage the Chess novice who knows the object of the game, the 
respective values of individual pieces and the various moves that they make, but who has no idea of Chess 
logic and planning, and, above all, who is put off by the chought chat he or she cannot ‘see far enough ahead’, 
as the saying goes. Chess, like music, can be enjoyed at all levels, whether as an expert or a layman, and fully 
justifies che title of Art and Science. It is also true to say that, as in music, greater knowledge and under- 
standing enhances one’s appreciation of the finer qualities of this Art. To see three, two or only one moye 
ahead in a game does not necessarily restrict the enjoyment that this finest of all board games can give, It 
should rather encourage the player to attempt to think more deeply, to plan more reasons for making each 
move. The more knowledge the chess player absorbs, the greater his or her interest should be stimulated, 
We often hear of the expression ‘Mind over Matter’. This is a perfect picture of a game of Chess played well-— 
the pieces have been transformed into ‘living beings'—they are no longer just ‘pieces of wood’, The satis- 
faction gained from playing a good game of Chess comes from several sources—a realisation of what each 
individual piece is capable of, and how they work together, either in attack or defence, a knowledge of the 
Chess Openings, Middle Game and End Game, and an understanding that apparently indestructible barriers 
are not so indestructible as they might ac first appear, This last source of satisfaction is che fulfilment of the 
idea of Mind over Matter, and at this stage | muse refer to it without giving any examples, which would only 
serve to confuse the mind of an enquirer. 

If your appetite has been whetted by what has already been said in this introduction, then we must return 
to earth and consider the Basic Principles of any Chess Opening, The title ‘Opening’ is given to che firse 
10-15 moves made in a game, vitally important moves which can dictate the destiny of the outcome of the 
game itself, for to play the Opening badly certainly means having the worst of the next stage of the game, 
known as the Middle Game, if in face you reach this stage at all—you may have been checkmated already! 
Look at che starting position below, often described as the most diheule position of all on a Chess board:— 





‘How do | begin?’ asks our novice. ‘What do | play firsc?’ ‘Oh, yes, | know, | play as my first move 
P—K4'. Buc! muse stop you right away and ask ‘Why have you played that move?’ for this is one of the 
cardinal rules of Chess—it ts not only what you play but WHY YOU PLAY IT. No move should be played at 
all unless there is a good reason for ic—after all, any player can push pieces of wood about on a chess board, 
The reason WHY we begin a game with (1) P—K4 is not because someone else always plays it, or Joe Smith 
says it is a good first move, or because we do it for want of something betcer. We play this move with a 
definite plan in mind—it is the first move of many Openings which all have the same idea behind them—to 
attempt to control the centre of the board. The Chess maxim ‘The player who controls the centre of the 
board controls the game’ is very true indeed, but once again examples would only serve to confuse, so | must 
for the moment assure you of the validity of this saying. 

Now what is the centre of the board? How does one attempt to control it? Look again at the squares 
inside the thick black line in the diagram above, and there is your centre—12 squares in all, and NOT the 4 
very central ones as so many people think. We attempt to control this centre by moving Pawns and deve- 
loping Pieces. This means bringing them into pisy in order to attack as many central squares as we can, 
THIS IS THE FIRST BASIC PRINCIPLE OF THE OPENING WE ARE GOING TO CONSIDER—DEVELOP- 
MENT OF OUR PIECES IN ORDER TO CONTROL CENTRAL SQUARES, In the next edition we shall put 
this rule into practice. 


(To be continued) 
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The Kocian Violin Competition = 
Czechoslovakia 


International competitions for the world’s most dazzling starlets have become rather a 
bore because they are two a penny: but unique among these is the competition at 
Usti-nad-Orlici in Czechoslovakia. This is the only one for young violinists (up to the 
age of 16) divided into four categories, starting with the under tens. It attracts some 
of the finest talents from the nurseries of eastern Europe. The competition is an annual 
one, and began ten years ago in memory of the great Czech violinist and pedagogue 
Jaroslav Kocian, whose home was at Usti. 

Having in mind the present decline in violinists I travelled to Usti this Spring 
expecting to hear a handful of promising youngsters—with, perhaps, a little more of 
‘the stuff of natural players’ in their veins than we are accustomed to here, since they 
would be cradled in those countries which have traditionally given to the world the 
great violin virtuosi, But I had nor expected to hear ninety such accomplished 
stylish and impressive artists, who not only gave the lie to the ‘world’ decline in fiddling 
but showed that, with the concentrated musical education offered at the music schools 
in Eastern European countries, a standard of playing can be reached at an early age that 
is unimaginable in this country. Standing out like bright stars were between six and a 
dozen young Oistrakhs, whose performances were moving and great, artists ripe for the 
concert platform. These were performances that warmed the heart and stirred up 
long-forgotten memories of the great young players of the past Ginette Neveu, Josef 
Hassid, Guila Bustabo ... 

The organizers welcome young competitors from the West. This year, for the 
first time, there was one entry from western European English violinist—-Fiona 
Vanderspar, aged 12— who was a finalist in her class and who gained fifth place. All 
the other entries were from Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Russia, Bulgaria, East Germany 
cle, 

As you make the two-and-a-half hour journey by train from Prague to Usti (which 
is situated near the Polish frontier amid pine forests) you are not prepared for the 
sophistication and splendid organization of the competition, The English party was 
met at the station by an interpreter who remained in constant attendance during the 
three days of the competition, and were treated as ‘VIPs’ being the sole representatives 
of the West. There were good practising facilities—efficient accompanists provided, 
and a very good concert hall for the performances. Two violin makers from Cremona 
Were in attendance to repair any accidents or rehair bows, and there was a friendly and 
civilized atmosphere for music-making on a high level. 

The Jury panel consisted of six men and women, violinists, conductors and peda- 
gogues. The first round of each category was heard behind a screen, the candidates 
performing the ‘set’ piece—supplied well in advance in photostat copy. Half, or just 
under half of the competitors were then chosen for the second round when they played 
their own choice of music, ranging from Paganini, Wieniawsky, Tartini, Mozart, Bruch 
Mendelssohn, Spohr Concerti etc. to unaccompanied Bach, and in the youngest cate- 
gories Concerti by Vivaldi, Acollay, Kabalevsky etc. 

The concert and prize-distribution on the third day was televised and broadcast, 
and attracted the press and an audience of distinguished musicians from far afield. 

ROSEMARY RAPAPORT 


Making £25,000 from £2,000 


The British are fond of comparing themselves with foreigners. The Irish, Welsh and 
Scots have such a high opinion of their own countries that they can sit back in their 
chairs and contemplate the glories of their homeland from afar. _ It is left to the English- 
man always to recognize that things are done better abroad while noting that the 
paecans of praise for the other parts of the United Kingdom come from positions of 
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power in his own land. The Hibernian, for example, while praising his Highlands 
prefers to sit at a desk in Whitehall. But comparisons are childish, for when young 
did not Auntie Betty’s bread and butter seem so much nicer than Mummy's? 

On the other hand it is not childish to wonder whether any foreign country would 
allow the birthplace of one of its most eminent sons to become shabby and rundown 
because of the lack of finance for its upkeep? Would they allow three years to elapse 
between the death of one curator and the appointment of his successor? The Elgar 
Trustees, among them Sir Adrian Boult, Sir Malcolm Sargent, Dr. Herbert Howells and 
Antony Milner, decided to make a bold bid to see that the house’s future would not be 
in jeopardy again. 

He had lived there until he was five and it had been bought by Worcester Corpora- 
tion in 1934 the year of the composer's death. Mrs. Elgar Blake, the daughter who 
was such a boon companion in his later years, helped to assemble her father’s books, 
scores, photographs and other momentoes, and the house was opened to the public. 
Since then voluntary contributions have not been sufficient and recent fears had to be 
entertained that its continued maintenance may not be possible. The Trustees’ bold 
bid to keep the house open was rewarded on May 12th when Yehudi Menuhin went to 
Broadheath to perform the official reopening of the house which has been completely 
redecorated and rearranged and a new curator, Mr. Allan Webb, appointed. Three 
rooms are devoted to Elgariana which ranges from the manuscript score of the Second 
Symphony to his pens and the only text books on music he ever had. The house is 
Open every afternoon summer and winter except Wednesdays. 

We commend the press handout which claimed that few music lovers do not owe 
some debt to Elgar and this appeal gives them a chance to repay some of the debt. 
The Trustees are asking for as little as £2,100 which if subscribed under Deed of Cove- 
nant will eventually produce £25,000—the total at which they aim. Our copy of the 
press handout did not say where gifts should be sent. Doubtless anything sent to the 
Curator, Mr. Allan Webb, at Broadheath, Worcester, will be passed on, 


Mr. Peter Morrison’s Speech at the 
Summer Term Prizegiving 1967 


Director, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Thank you, Director, for all you have said about me and my family, | am most 
appreciative. You have been very kind. 

Thank you for inviting me to present the prizes, it is a great honour and a great 
pleasure. This is a day I shall always remember. 

Sir Keith has told you what I have done for the College. Now I would like to 
tell you what the College has done for me. 

First of all, as a young student, when I was 17, there was a crisis in my life, 1 
wanted to study music, I wanted to become a Concert Pianist, but my parents had no 
money and I didn’t want to learn a trade. 

My only hope was to try for the Open Scholarship at the Royal College of Music. 
Imagine my surprise when 55 years ago, on this very platform, I heard Sir Hubert Parry 
announce that I had been awarded the Open Scholarship. 

This Scholarship opened a new world for me and I know it influenced my whole 
life. 

I enjoyed my student days, I was ambitious, there was so much to learn so much 
to memorize. There didn’t seem enough hours in the day. 

I had no money, but that didn’t matter, I wasn’t used to money, but I was happy! 
I used to walk to College—walk there and back. This saved threepence and threepence 
meant 10 Gold Flake and 10 cigarettes meant 4 hours contented practice. 

But the War interrupted my studies and I didn’t become a Concert Pianist. 

When I came back from the Army, I had to go into business, The first few days 
in business I thought “What a waste of time’. I could have been practising. However, | 
soon got into the rhythm and I started working as hard at business as J did at the piano, 
but in fact, I was always a musician and in my imagination J was always a pianist. 
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I had to practise and the only time was early in the morning before going to business, 

when my mind was clear. But this was too early for my neighbours who used to bang 
on the walls and bang on the ceiling and now something worse has happened. 

I have just had a letter from my Landlords and they say: 

‘Dear Sir, 

We regret to advise you that we have received complaints from other tenants in 
the building that you are playing your piano between 7 a.m. and 7.30.a.m. Please be 
good enough to discontinue this practice for the benefit of your neighbours’. 

Well, | am neighbourly and besides, I don’t want my wife to be without a home. 
So now I start practising at 8 a.m. 

It is a good way to start the day, I feel in tune, I feel I can modulate into any key, 
and I can tackle anything! 

! was always thinking about the College and the way I kept in touch was through 
the College Magazine, when it arrived it was like a letter from home. 

I had not been back to the College for 45 years, then one day I decided to go back. 
I didn’t expect anyone would know me. The first person I met was Doctor Herbert 
Howells. He was a scholar the same year as | was—1912. He remembered me, he 
remembered my name, he even remembered what I played I felt as if | had never left, 
| was back home! 

Now, once again, | ama student. I still take lessons, I still practise, in fact, | am 
the constant student. 

In business at my age, 73, one thinks of retiring, but in music, there is no such word 
as retiring, In any case, | have got a plan. 

At 74, I shall retire, then I shall practise for a year. Then, on my 75th birthday, 
I shall give a recital and a party and you are all invited and you must all come. Please 
don’t be too critical and don’t forget to applaud. 

I love coming here, the tempo is just right, the calm concentration and the serenity 
appeal tome, [feel you are my friends and I enjoy talking to you, 

The only Concerts I go to now are the College Concerts, I feel involved. I know 
What it feels like to go on the platform and play. | am sure you all play much better 
than we did in my time, 

You often hear people talking despairingly about the young people of today, 
I disagree with them, | think you are wonderful! 

Some of you are now going to leave and go out into the world. | hope you will all 
do well, really well and 1 wish you every success. The rest of you, I look forward to 
seeing, next term, 

So have a good holiday, keep well and keep practising. 

There is just one thought I would like to leave with you all. 

Thanks to my training at the College, | have enjoyed the best of both worlds, in 
business and in music and I hope you will be able to say, as I can after 55 years, “Bless 
the College for the happiness it has given me throughout my life’, Thank you. 


Public Awards and Prizes 


Beecham Scholarship, 1967: Anne Evans 

British Council Scholarship to Moscow: Peter Hampshire 
French Government Scholarship: Raymond Alston 

National Federation of Music Societies Prize, 1967: Enloc Wu 
Royal Overseas League Competition, 1967: Oriel Sutherland 
Watney-Sargent Scholarship for Conductors; Michael Lankester 


RCM Awards 


TAGORE GOLD MEDALS (tor the most distinguished pupils of the year): 
Andrew Barnell 
Carol Daniel 
COMPOSITION PRIZES 
SULLIVAN PRIZE OF £9 ‘ é a 


Donald Fraser 


FARRER PRIZE OF £6 ; : ‘ : 7 ‘ . Geoffrey Bishop 
STANTON JEFFERIES PRIZE OF £5 Ss. (for song writing) : : 
ASCHERBERG HOPWOOD AND CREW PRIZE OF £15 é E - Donald Fraser 
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CONDUCTING 
STIER PRIZE OF £8 


RICORDI PRIZE (Mi re Scores) 





OPERA PRIZES 
MICHAEL MUDIE CONDUCTING PRIZE OF £22 
HARRY REGINALD LEWIS PRIZE OF 
RICORDI PRIZE (VOCAL SCORE) 
DIRECTOR'S SPECIAL PRIZE 


COBBETT HURLSTONE CHAMBER 


£3 3s 


MUSIC 


COMPOSERS: FIRST PRIZE OF £15 
SECOND PRIZE OF £10 

PERFORMERS: FIRST PRIZE OF £20 
SECOND PRIZE OF £15 


OCTAVIA TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIPS 


GEOFFREY TANKARD AND BEATRICE TANKARD LIEDER PRIZE 
SINGER: £35 
ACCOMPANIST: £15 


HERZL GOLDBLOOM SONG 
SINGER: £72 
ACCOMPANIST: £15 

WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF MUSICIANS 
FOR A DISTINGUISHED STUDENT 


SIX CLARA BUTT AWARDS 
Geoffrey Bennett; Alison Foster; 
Walker 


PERCY BUCK AWARD 


RAYMOND FFENNELL PRIZE (FOR “rd YEAR G.R.S. SM. 
Ist PRIZE: £12 
2nd PRIZE: £8 


ANGELA BULL MEMORIAL PRIZE OF £10 _. 
LADY MAUD WARRENDER AWARD OF £5 
GERMAN LANGUAGE PRIZE : . 
ITALIAN LANGUAGE PRIZE 5 
DR SALEEBY PRIZE (FOR BASS OR BARITONE): om 
and £ 
BARBIERI PRIZE FOR SINGERS (PREFERABLY SOPRANOS): 


RECITAL PRIZE 


Jane Plant; Tessa Coates; 


£25 


CITY LIVERY CLUB MUSIC SECTION PRIZE: £10 
DANNREUTHER PRIZE (CONCERTO): £13 . ; 
MARJORIE WHYTE MEMORIAL PRIZE 

CROYDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA PRIZE £5 Ss, 


SARAH MUNDLAK PRIZE £3 3s. 
FOR A STUDENT OF THE G.R.S.M, COURSE 
MAJOR VAN SOMEREN-GODFREY PRIZE 


DIRECTOR'S SPECIAL PRIZE 

DIRECTOR'S CRICKET PRIZE 
(1) BEST BATSMAN 
Q) BEST BOWLER 

JULIE LASDUN AWARD: 


£5 Ss. 


fil 


PRIZES AND MEDALS 


Grade III's 
BEDDINGTON PRIZE OF £11 


HERBERT SHARPE PRIZE OF 
McEWEN PRIZE OF £4 4s. 


PIANOFORTI 
£4 4s. : 
SINGING 


CHILVER WILSON PRIZE OF £12. 
GIULIA GRISI PRIZE (WOMEN) OF £6 10s, 


MARIO GRISI PRIZE (MEN) OF £6 10s. 

VIOLIN 
DOVE PRIZE OF £9 ‘ Fi 
BEATRICE MONTGOMERIE PRIZE OF £7 

VIOLA 


ALFRED GIBSON PRIZE OF £6 6s. . 
ERNEST TOMLINSON PRIZE OF £5 2 

VIOLONCELLO 
STERN PRIZE OF £5 5s. | - 
SCHOLEPFIELD PRIZE OF £4 4s, 


Grade IV's 

AIAN OBORIE. 
ELLEN SHAW WILLIAMS PRIZE OF £12. 
MARGOT HAMILTON PRIZE OF £5 
PAUER PRIZE OF £11 
BORWICK PRIZE OF £9 


SINGING 
DOROTHY SILK PRIZE OF £8 
LONDON MUSICAL SOCIETY'S PRIZE OF £4 4s. 
DAN PRICE PRIZE OF £4 4s. AND POWNALL PRIZE OF £4 45, 
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Levon Chilingirian; 
Andrew Orton; 


Mariitn Mead; 


STUDENTS) 


Graham Bond 
Hilary Wetton 


Lionel Friend 
Rosalind Roberts 
Jane Plant 

John Coles 


COMPETITIONS 


Donald Fraser 
Not awarded 
Donald MeVay 
Catherine Pinnis 
Michael Pinnissy 


Neil Jenkins 
Roger Vignoles 


Angela Beale 
Roger Vignoles 


Michael Lankester 
Frances Tratford- 
Clifford Lee 


Dennis Sommers 
Della Jones 


Barbel Edwards 
Hilary Kenway 
Graham Ball 
Brian Cook 
Elaine Hooker 
Alan Marchant 
John Owings 
Anne Parkin 
John Reid 


. Barbara Warren 

Anne Collins; Martyn Hill 
Accom,: Clifford hontori 
Philippa Thomson 


Andrew Orton 


Andrew Collier 
Jennifer Hill 


Marin Cryrek 
Vicki Chong 


Rosemary Tardy 
Dorothy Robinson 
Roger Begley 


Levon Chilinirian 
Joan Atherton 


Prunella Pacey 
Mei Lee Ong 
David Helfgott 


Howard Shelley 
Anne Smillie 


Yvonne Fuller 


Carol Daniel 








VIOLIN 


HOWARD PRIZE OF £22 : 5 Ian Mackinnon 
DOVE PRIZE OF £11 2 Andrew Orton 
NACHEZ PRIZE OF £6 6s. . 2 2 S Mark Reedman 
VIOLA = 
LESLEY ALEXANDER PRIZE OF £15 10s. y ‘ David Cox 
VIOLONCELLO 
LESLEY ALEXANDER PRIZE OF £15 10s, 2 Elizabeth Riach 
DOUBLE BASS (Highest Grade examined) 
GEOFFREY TANKARD PRIZE OF £6 F Carla Curtis 


HARPSICHORD (Grade IV or V) 
GEOVFREY TANKARD PRIZE OF £10 ‘ 


HARP (Grade IV or V) 


Christopher Herrick 


JACK MORRISON PRIZE OF £12 


GUITAR (Grade IV or VY) 
JACK MORRISON PRIZE OF £12 Christine Reed; Anthea Gifford 


WOODWIND AND BRASS 


Woodwind 
OLIVER DAWSON PRIZE OF £5 ‘ 5 Barry Davies 
JAMES PRIZE OF £3 4s, r David Pullen 
Brass 
COUNCIL PRIZE OF £3 3s. , : ; F David Purcell 
ORGAN 
eyon Y TANKARD PRIZE OF £12 Richard Coulson 
"ARRATT PRIZE OF £5 \ . > 
HAIGH PRIZE OF £4 45, f : Howard'Shelley 
THEORY 
EDWARD HECHT PRIZE OF £9 A ‘ é Eric Rice 
ALLCHIN PRIZE OF £4 ; Andrew Jones 
Grade V'x 
PIANOFORTI 
CHAPPELL MEDAL AND £5 5s. AND PETER MORRISON PRIZE OF Bos Enloc Wu 
HOPKINSON GOLD MEDAL AND NORRIS PRIZE OF £22 Dennis Lee 
HOPKINSON SILVER: MEDAL AND MARMADUKE BARTON PRIZE OF £13 Irancous Zuk 
SINGING 
HENRY LESLIE PRIZE OF £14 AND THE AGNES NICHOLLS TROPHY . Sandra Wilkes 
ALBANI PRIZE (WOMEN) OF £9 Sydney Reid 
HENRY BLOWER PRIZE (MEN) OF £6 Z . Thomas Allen 
VIOLIN 
STOUTZKER PRIZE (IN MEMORY OF ALBERT SAMMONS) 
OF £52 10s, David Woodcock 
W, I, REED PRIZE OF £20 Christine Reed 
STANLEY BLAGROVE PRIZE OF £11 Santiago Bravo 


VIOLA 
ERNEST TOMLINSON PRIZE OF £20 5 . Donald McVay 
VIOLONCELLO 

MRS WILL GORDON PRIZE OF £18 ; Jane Hyland 


WOODWIND 





JOY BOUGHTON MEMORIAL PRIZE OF £26 Jennifer Caws 

EVE KISCH PRIZE OF £13 ‘ . Celia Chambers 

GEOPPREY TANKARD PRIZE OF £13 (Clarinet) Michael Harris 

COUNCIL PRIZE OF £13 (Bassoon) ; ; Andrew Barnell 
BRASS 

ARTHUR SOMERVELL PRIZE OF £13 ; Malcolm Smith 

MANNS PRIZE OF £6 ; A 4 David Munden 
ORGAN 


WALFORD DAVIES PRIZE OF £25 


John Porter 
WALFORD DAVIES PRIZE OF £20 


Trevor Pinnock 


MUNSTER AWARDS FOR 1967/68 


Katherine Hart (Viola), for a further year's study in Vienna 

lan Brown (Piano), to study in Vienna 

Ruth Hamilton Smith (Soprano), for a further year’s study at the RCM 
Frank Wibaut (Piano), for private tuition 

Sotirios Kourris (Tenor), for a further year’s study in Milan 

Peter Wild (Piano), for study at the RCM 

Angela Beale (Soprano), for private tuition 

Colin Howart (Organ), for further Study at the RCM 

Sandra Wilkes (Soprano), for further study at the RCM 


GRSM FINAL EXAMINATION—JULY 1967 
Dennis Somers, Pass with Distinction 


Gail Alliston Colin Howard Elaine Pearce 
Alison Bailey Pauline Jennings Anthony Peck 
Richard Baines Della Jones Heather Rowe 
Andrew Barnell Paul Kavanagh David Smith 
Nigel Bonard Diana Keech John Taylor 
Philip Bowden-Smith Lucy Mabey Christine Tyler 
Janet Grigg Josephine McHale Philip White 
Charmian Haig Anne Parish Barbara Warren 
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SecTion L. 


Section I. 


BMus DEGREE (INTERNAL) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


London 


Pass Degree: 


ARCM EXAMINATION 


The following are the names of the successful candidates: 


PIANOFORTE (Performing) 


c*Allbright, Terence James 
tArnold, John Edgar 
*Beedic, Norman Donaldson 
*Bowman, Robin George 
*tButcher, Josephine Anne 
cDrummong, Balfour Roy Brendan 
e*Gillman, Robert Edward 
e*Greenwood, Richard Peter 
Kite, Christopher James 
Lowson, Alan Douglas 
Radford, Deborah Patricia 
*Tillotson, Richard 
Wild, Peter James 
Wilson, Malcolm Peter 
Wood, Geoffrey 


PIANOFORTE (Teaching) 


*Allen, Fiona Valerie 
tAnderson, Valeric 
cAtkinson, Jane Linda 
Barker, Janet Mary 
Barrett, Susan Roberta 
cBell, Colin Robert 
cBlow, Jane Margaret 
Brown, Randall Graham 
Bullen, Lindley Paul 
Burraston, Christopher Charles 
cButcher, RES Mary 
*Calder, Sally Elizabeth 
cChong, Vicki Yung Yung 
Cole, Janet Mary 
Cranston, John Henderson Lauder 
Darwood, Margaret 
e* Davies, Gillian Margaret 
Dungan, Hilary Anne 
*Dunkley, Sarah Elizabeth 
Dyason, Elizabeth Barrett 
*Eley, Rosemary 
cEvemy, Cynthia Anne 
Fink, Barbara Mary 
Forbes, Anne 
Forrest, Frank Mitchell 
Gold, Susan Marian 
Hammersicy, Frances Clare 
cHarper, Celia Morley 
«* Harrison, John Michael 
cHertz, Miriam Jacqueline 
*Hewison, Barbara Elaine 
*Holland, Jennifer Ann 
Hughes, Brenda Dorothy 
Johnstone, Ruby Sandra 
eKleinman, Lynn Joanne 
*Knight, Mavis Lilian 
cLanducci, Mary 
eLe Grice, lan Dunbar 
cZLotinga, Jennifer 
McAllister, Andrea 
*McFarlane, Brenda Vaughan 
Mahon, Christopher Michael 
Milln, Carolyn Harding 
Parsons, Rowena Alison 
cPaul, Colynne 
cPhillips, Heather Sally 
cPinnock, Trevor David 
cPiper, David 
*Ponsford, David Stewart 
*Redfern, Veronica Evelyn 
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Ist Class Honours: 
2nd Class Honours: 


Dennis Lee 
Malcolm Fox 
lan Ball 

Peter Barton 
Andrew Charity 
David Denholm 
Richard Honner 
Peter Shave 
Natalie Wheen 


JULY 1967 


Northampton 
Nuneaton 
Aberfeldy 
London 
Southend-on-Sea 
Belfast 

St. Albans 
London 
ford 
London 
Yeovil 
Keighley 
Weymouth 
Walsall 
Huddersfield 


Colchester 

London 

Nottingham 

Lancing 

Harlton, Cambs, 
Westerham 

Grimsby 

Sutton, Surrey 
Barking 

Sidcup 

Baldock 

Truro 

Singapore 

Poole, Dorset 
Barrow-in-Purness 
Boston 

Birmingham 

Dublin 

London 

Stamford, Lines. 

Old Chesterton, Cambs, 
Sidcup 

Colchester 

Kings Langley, Herts, 
Motherwell 

London 

Maidenhead 
Chepstow, Mon. 
Gainsborough 
London 

Colchester 

London 

Liverpool 

Killiney, Co, Dublin 
Capetown, South Africa 
Wirral, Cheshire 
London 

Purley 

London 

Sandycove, Co. Dublin 
Leven, Fife 
Ashby-cum-Fenby, Grimsby 
Birmingham 

London 

London 

Ilford 

Sutton, Surrey 

Hove 

Penarth, Glam. 
Burton-on-Trent 








cRowley, Ann 
*Stephens, John Barry 
cSwan, Judith Catherine Holly 

Swectnam, Paul Calistus Ashley 
cSyrimis, Eleni Stavrou 

fhomson, Patricia Elizabeth Anne Burton 
Turner, Mary Christine 
cTyrrill, Rosemary 

Wadsworth, John 

Veronica 
» Celia Kathleen 

Watson, Plizabeth Clare 

Whiewell, Susan Elizabeth 

Whiting, Patricia Elizabeth 

Williams, Joan 

Witt, Roger Edmond 

Young, Thomas fan 
cZuk, Ireneus Bohdan 





SECTION TIL, PIANOrORTE (Accompaniment) 


Davies, Noel Anthony 
Ellis, Elin Valerie 
*Plummer, Keith Jeremy 


Section IV, ORGAN (Performing) 


eBaker, Susan Mary 
ceCoulson, Richard 
*Daniels, Brian William 
*Galloway, Thomas 
Langston, Robert 
ePatrick, David Michael 
Pursey, Nigel Thomas 
Robinson, John David 
{Roblon, David John 
TShepherd, David Martin 
Underwood, Gregory Keith 
Wardle, John Argyle 


SteCtTION V. ORGAN (Teaching) 


eSealey, Marcus 
*Setterticld, Philip Ernest 
*Willday, Janet Anno 


Secrion VI, STUNG INSTRUMENTS (Performing) 


Violin 
eCruft, Benedict John Matthew 


Viola 
tMeVay, Donald 


Violoncello 
Wells, Elizabeth Peternel 


SUCTION VIL. STRING INSTRUMENTS (Teaching)— 


Violin 

cBaldey, Elizabeth Jane 
eBates, Jennifer Kay 

Boston, Jennifer Mary 
eChan, Hooi Tong 
Fletcher-Campbell, Christopher Martin 
eJohnson, Michael David 
eKing, Josephine Maria 
*Mackintosh, Catherine Anne 
Pinniger, Robert Ernest 
Plumstead, Sylvia Elizabeth 
Preskett, Graham D. H. 
Wood, Mary Susan Elizabeth 


Viola 
cHodkinson, Andrew Jetlrey 


Violoncello 
*Dixon, Rosemary Joy 
Foster, Gillian Mary 
eGlossop, Keith Franklin 





eJaques, Celia 
Mitchell, Alasdair James 
eMoss, Mary Veronica 
e*{Ong, Mei Lee 











Oxted, Surrey 
Huddersfield 
Tunbridge Wells 
London 

Famagusta, Cyprus 
Windygates, Fife 
Leicester 

High Wycombe 
Halifax 
Huddersficld 
Shrewsbury 

Killiney, Co. Dublin 
Darwen, Lancs. 
Horsham 
Manchester 

Ipswich 

Perth 

Quebec, Canada 


Pempergwm, Mon. 
Pwilheli 
Dorking 


Wallington, Surrey 
Gateshead, Co, Durham 
Axminster 

Peterhead, Aberdeenshire 
Sunbury-on-Thames 
Exeter 

Broadstairs 

Durham 

London 

Marple, Stockport 
Broadstairs 

Beeston, Notts. 


Emsworth, Hants, 
Derby 
Statford 


London 


Bexhill 


Winchester 


Croydon 
Stafford 
Birstall, Leics. 
Penang, Malaya 
Oxford 
Sanderstead 
Stockport 
Devizes 
Bristol 
Norwich 
Gosport 
Huddersfield 


London 


Ravensden, Beds. 
London 

Sheffield 

London 

Penicuik 
Uxbridge 
Penang, Malaya 


Sectton IX. Woopwinpd anp Brass INSTRUMENTS (Performing) 


FI 






e*>Der David Arthur 


Oboe 
Davis, Barry Lorimer 


Rickmansworth 


London 


SECTION X WoopwiInD AND BRASS INSTRUMENTS (Teaching) 


F 
Barnes, Rosamund 
cHawkins, Eva Rosemarie 








Oboe 
cAbbott, Leslie Penclope 


Clarinet 

cBrown, Sally Margaret 
cGoodman, Jennifer Margaret 
Harris, Anthony George 
Hoyle, Hazel Katrina 
eMcMillan, Malcolm Hugh 
cPlews, Merrilic Rachel Jane 
eSayers, Christopher John 
cTremeer, David William 


Bassoon 
eMitton, Keith Roger 


Horn 
Gordon, William Paul 
Larkin, Christopher Michael 
tSchiele, Tessa Sophie 


Trumpet 
eSmith, Malcolm John 


Trombone 


cHartup, Kathryn Mary 


Section XI. SINGING (Performing) 


tAllen, Thomas Boaz 
cBegley, Roger Peter 
Bishop-Laggett, Jean Marjoric 
Brewer, Michael Curtis 
eButler, Ann 
*Couch, Marie Josephine 
cFriend, Caroline Ann 
*Gilbert, Charles Robert 
Hooper-Roe, Janice 
Lefever, Robert 
«Morgan, Valerie Joan 
Parton, Rosemary Patricia 
ePike, Aubrey Julian Monsell 
cRobinson, Dorothy Edith Irene 
Rogers, Joyce 
Rozario, Marguerite Mary 
cStainsby, Margaret Ruth 


SecTION XIE. SINGING (Teaching) 


*Bowater, Christoper Alan 
Coleman, Alan Thomas 
cFraser, Margaret Hanson 


SECTION XIII. MUSICIANSHIP AND THEORY ‘A’ 


Glover, Paul Richard 
eTaylor, Hugh Philip 
Section XV. ScHoort Music TEACHING 
tEvans, John Glynne 
Northope, Valerie 
SECTION XVI. Reconper (Teaching) 


cLeslie, Felicity Ruth 


+Pass with Honours 
* Pass in Special Harmony paper 
cCollege Student 
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Maidenhead 
Fordinbridge 


Port Talbot, Glam 


Wadebridge, Cornwall 
Hull 

Grantham 

Pickering, Yorks, 
Broadstairs 

Bowdon, Cheshire 
Peterborough 
Uxbridge 


Birmingham 


Rayleigh 
Wigan 
Bristol 


Gloucester 


London 


Seaham, Co, Durham 
Bigbury-on-Sea, Devon 
Westelitfe-on-Sea 
Lichfield 
Loughborough 
Sydney, Australia 
Liphook 

Fareham 

Buxton 

London 

Ilford 

Cardill 

King’s Lynn 

London 

Wellington, Shropshire 
North Cheam 
Loughton 


Birmingha m 
Brightlingsea 
Nottingham 


Sheffield 
Bristol 


Carmarthen 
Sunderland 


Blackpool 











Junior Department Concerts 


May 30 
Concert Overture ‘Cockaigne® i , “ 2 5 . Elgar 
First Orchestra 
Leader Adrian Levine 
Conductor Philip Cannon 


March and Minuet from The Anna Magdalena Book 7 : = ; J. S. Bach 
arr. by Philip Wilkinson 
Allegro in Cc, : » Mozart 


arr. by David Stone 
Third Orchestra 
Leader Jonathan Martin 
Conductor: John Stenhouse 


Concerto for Two Violins and Continuo, Opus 3, no, 11 . . Vivaldi 
Allegro. adagio—allegro. Largo. Allegro. 
Violins Maureen and Pauline Doig Piano Roy Howat 


Junior Students of the Royal Scottish Academy of Music 
hy kind permission of the Principal, Dr Henry Havergal, O.B.E. 


Little Suite no, 2 for Orchestra Malcolm Arnold 
Overture, Ballad. Dance, 
Second Orchestra 
Leader Mark Hughes 
Conductor: Eluned Leyshon 


Overture sur des Themes Juifs, Opus 34. : ‘ Prokofieff 
Violins Nigel Sharpe, Adrian Levine 
Viola Roger Chase 
Cello Christina Shillito 
Clarinet Adam Gatehouse 
Piano Rosemary Shepherd 
L'Oiseau de Feu Stravinsky (1919 version) 
1, Introduction 2, L’oiseau de feu et sa danse. 3. Ronde des princesses 
4, Danse in fenale du Roi Kastchei 5. Berceuse. 6. Final. 
Adagio Allegro. Amoroso. Allegro 
First Orchestra 
Leader: Adrian Levine 
Conductor: Philip Cannon 
NINTH COMPETITION FOR THE AWARD OF THE 
. 5 
Angela Bull Memorial Prize 
June 3 
Adjudicator: Angus Morrison, FRCM 
Prelude and Fugue on BACH : ; Liszt 
Organ Richard Coward 
Prelude and Pugue in C major Book II ? ; "i . J. S. Bach 
Sonata no. 3. F ‘ ‘ , : < 5 F Prokofiev 
Harpsichord and Piano Christopher Kite 
Concerto in D major Qnd and 3rd movements) 3 : J Quantz 
Andante Allegro 
Allegretto 5 é ‘ Z ‘ 5 . Goddard 
Flute Geoflrey Westley 
Prelude and Fugue in B minor— Book II z “ ‘ J. S. Bach 
Sonata in D minor opus 31, no, 2 (First Movement) 5 3 i ‘. Beethoven 
Piano Thomas Dodd 
Psalm Prelude Set I, no, | ; ‘ Howells 


Symphony no. | (Finale) ‘ A Z é Z Vierne 

Organ Robert Langston 

Sonata in A minor (First Movement) : ; ‘ : ‘ Schubert 

Reflets dans eau P ‘ : 3 " : : > Debussy 
Piano Julian Davies 


Prizewinners 
1959) Marion Forsyth, Violin 1963 Paul Morgan, Piano, Org. Cl. 
1960) Jane Meerapfel, Piano 1964 Clifford Benson, Piano 
196 John Lill, Piano 1965 Donald McVay, Viola 
1962 Frank Wibaut, Piano 1966 Levon Chilingirian, Violin 


Concert No. 166 
Mareh of The Bowmen : < Frederic Curzon 
arr. David Stone 
Third Orchestra 
Leader Jonathan Martin 


Conductor John Stenhouse 


Sonata in C, K.S45: second movement — . ‘ : : : < Mozart 
Benjamin Newland 
Concerto in E minor for String Orchestra S - : 5 . Charles Avison 
Adagio-Allegro. Amoroso. Allegro 


Second Orchestra 
Leader Stephen Levine 
Conductor Eluned Leyshon 
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Paul Hindmarsh 
Accompanist Christopher Kite 
Four Short Pieces - 
Fannikedaus Dans fra thure. Andantino Pastorale. 
Violins Jonathan Martin 
Claire Piper 
Viola Philip Matthews 
Cello Marius May 
Pavan and Almande 
from the Royal Wind Music of King James | 
Descant Philippa Levine 
Tanyia Biggs 





Recorder Consort 


Tenor Glenda Heather 
Julie Francis 
Trebic Helen McBeath 
Bass Rosemary Taylor 
Four Sixteenth Century Trios 

Andante 

Grazioso 

Cantabile 

Allegro 


Larry Tyrie 
Martin Hindmarsh 
Paul Hindmarsh 


Trumpets 


Trombone 
Air and Dance 
Viola Roger Chase 
Cello Solo: Grave-Allegro ‘ 
Avis Perthen 
Accompanist Christopher Kite 
String Quartet in F, Opus 3, no. S (First Movement) : 
Violins Stephen Levine 
James Walker 


Viola Margaret Hadley 
Cello Jessica Ford 
Pieces for Brass Ensemble . . ‘ : 
Fantasia, Voluntary. Mr Curch's Toye 
Trumpets — Richard Makin 
Stephen Jenner 
Julian Davies 
Trombones David Smith 


Neville Squires 

Paul Hindmarsh 
Fantasie Impromptu, C sharp minor 4 % 
Michael Hayward 
Appassionato, Opus 17, no. 2 " 

Monica Hugegett 
Accompanist Simon Nicholls 
March and Trio 

Second Orchestra 
Conductor Graham Evans 
The Merry Wives of Windsor . 


Music for Wind Ensemble: 


Overture: 
First Orchestra 
Leader Adrian Levine 
Conductor Philip Cannon 





: Jorgen Jersild 
Syyspring 


edited Dart 


Gio vanne de Nola 
Neumever 

Dietrick 

Weelkes 


Gordon Jacob 
Antonioni 


Haydn 


arr, Neil Butterworth 


» Chopin 
Josef Suk 


Ralph Nicholson 


. Nicolai 


International Exchange Concert Hochschule 


fur Musik Koln 


June 21 


Sylvia Meinardus-Lochhead (Soprano) 
Monica Hofmann (Piano) 
Primoz Noysak (Violin) 

Sonata for Piano in E major, op. 109 7 
Five Songs to words by Goethe: 

Blumengruss 

Gleich und Gleich 

Die Sprode ta 

Die Bekehrte | 

Philine 
Sonata for Violin and Piano in A major 
Studies for Piano, op. 10 ‘ 
Horrozone (1966) for Soprano and Piano 
Rhapsody No. | for Violin and Piano 
Two Pieces for Piano: 

Préludé, *Les collines d’Anacapri’ 

Etude pour les degres chromatiques 
Song Cycle, La Courte Paille 


Le sommeil. Une puce. Ba be bi bo bou. 


Lune d’avril. 
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La reine de cocur. 
Le carafon, 


Beethoven 


Wolf 


Brahms 

. Heinz Schroter 
Michael Pinnissy 

’ Bartok 


Debussy 


. Poulene 


Les anges musiciens, 











Harpsichord Concert 


June 14 


rio Sonata in B flat for Recorder, Harpsichord and Cello Cintinuo Telemann 
Recorder Felicity Leslie 
Harpsichord Marian Hirst 
Cello Wendy Goodman (Exhibitioner) 


Two Pieces for Harpsichord 


Toccata no, Bin FP \ Froberger 


Suite in A minor J 
Alan Wilson (Associated Board Scholar) 
Sonata for two Violins, Cello and Harpsichord . Avison 
Violins Joan Atherton 
Paul Wood 
Cello Frances Jones 
Harpsichord Richard Coulson 
Trio Sonata for Recorder, Oboe and Continuo e Telemann 
Recorder John Pullen 
Oboe Roy Carter (Scholar) 


Harpsichord Barry Wordsworth (Scholar) 
Three Arias from Scherzi Musicali, 1632 
Dri gia tutta mia ) 
Tt é pur dunque vero ; F Monteverdi 
Quel sguardo sdegnosetto > 


Soprano Catherine Martin 
Violin Judith Williams 
Cella Elizabeth Riach 
Harpsk hord Stephen Thomson (Scholar) 
Brandenburg Concerto no, 4 in G major > Bach 
Solo Recorders Jennifer Hill (Scholar) 
Felicity Leslie 
Solo Violin Christine Read 
Violins Helen Browne 


Donna Chapman 
Susan Bicknell 
Jane Atkinson 
Elizabeth Baldey 
Andrew Jones 


Violas Trevor Jones 
Joanna Leslie 

Cellos Elizabeth Riach 
Keith Glossop 

Rass Richard Bramhall 


Harpsichord Continua Graham Bond 
Conductor Robin White 


Concerts 


THE CHORAL CLASS AND SECOND ORCHESTRA 


May 24 

Overture; Leonora no, 3 . ‘ ‘ . . Beethoven 
Te Deum (1936) 5 : 5 . é ; ; ‘ . Kodaly 

Soprano Sandra Wilkes 

Alto Anne Collins 

Tenor Martyn Hill 

Bass Timothy Rowe 
Symphony No, Sin D J ‘“ Vaughan Williams 
Ode: Break to be built, O stone (1963). A ‘ . Anthony Milner 


Conductor Warvey Phillips 
Leader of the Orchestra’ Levon Chilingirian (Scholar) 
Conductor G. Wallace Woodworth 
Choral class accompanist) Niel Immelman (Scholar) 


THE FIRST ORCHESTRA 


June 1 
Overture: Colas Breugnon : ‘ ‘ ‘ . % 4 Kabalevsky 
Piano Concerto no, 3 in D minor é : a “ , a Rachmaninoff 
Raymond Alston (Scholar) 
Soprano Aria trom / Purirani (Qui la voce sua soave) % . . . Bellini 
Sandra Wilkes 
Symphonie Study: FalstatY A E « é . Elgar 


Conductor Vernon Handley 
Leader of the Orchestra John Reid 
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MUSIC FOR VIOLS, VIOLI ., VOICE AND HARPSICHORD 


June 19 


THE STUDENTS’ COMMON ROOM 





Fantasies for five Viols: 
The Dovehouse Pavan 
Fancy no. 1 
Divisions for Bass Viol 
Consort Songs for Tenor Voice and four Viols: 
Sithence that death 
Ye Sacred Muses. (4Anelegy on the d 
Sonnerie de Ste. Genevieve du Mont de Paris 


) 


1 of Thomas Tallis, 1888) J 





THE SECOND ORCHESTRA 
July 3 


Symphonic Suite: Scheherazade 
Concerto for two Pianos and Orchestra 
Bryn Turley (Associated Board Scholar) 
Nicl Immelman (Associated Board Scholar) 

Two Movements from ‘La Mer’ 

De l'aube a midi sur la mer it 

Dialogue du vent et de la mer J 

Conductor Harvey Phillips 
Leader of the Orchestra Levon Chilingirian (Scholar) 


Ferrabosco 
Ravenscroft 
Christopher Simpson 


Christopher Simpson 


Marin Marais 


Rimsky-Xorsakol? 
Poulenc 


Debussy 


THE THIRD ORCHESTRA WITH STUDENT CONDUCTORS 


July 6 


Overture: The Consecration of the House 
Conductor Graham Bond 
Piano Concerto no. | in G minor ; 
Margaret Dines 
Conductors 1, Paul Venn 
2. Peter Susskind 
3, Hilary Wetton 
Overture in E minor ‘ 
Conductor Stuart Allen 
Soirées Musicales: Suite of four movements after Rossini ‘ 
Conductors 1 and 2, Gerald Gouriet 
3and 4. Edward Warren 
Symphony in C major 


Conductors 1, Colin Metters 
2. Malcolm Smith 
3, Rober Vignoles 
4, George Brown 
Leader of the Orchestra’ Levon Chilingirian (Scholar) 


Director’s Concert 


May 22 


Fantasy for Viola and Piano, op. 44 é 5 F 
(First performance) 

Donald MeVay (Scholar) 

Quatuor pour la findu Temps . ; z 

Liturgie de cristal 

Vocalise, pour l’Ange qui annonce la fin du Temps 

Abime des oiseaux 

Interméde 

Louange & l'Eternite de Jésus 

Danse de Ja fureur, pour les sept trompettes 

Fouillis d’arcs-en-ciel, pour J'Ange qui annonce Ja fin du Temps 

Louange 4 I’ Immortalité de Jésus 


Violin Christine Read 

Clarinet: Michael Harris (Scholar) 
Cello Jane Hyland (Scholar) 
Piano Tan Brown 
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Lionel Friend 


OO I DIA Se to 


Beethoven 


Mendelssohn 


Schubert 


Britten 


Bizet 


P. Racine Fricker 


. Olivier Messiaen 






















































Chamber Concerts 


June 5 


String Quartet in C major, op. 20, no,2 . 4 . Haydn 
Violins Gwyneth Barkham (Scholar) 
Gillian Bailey 
Viola Trevor Jones 
Cello Keith Glossop 
Cycle of Songs from Tennyson's ‘Maud’ . Somervell 
Thomas Allen 
Accompanist Nocl Davies 
Quintet for Clarinet and Strings, K.581 3 Mozart 
Clarinet’ Michael Angress 
Violins Levon Chilingirian (Scholar) 
Andrew Orton (Scholar) 
Viola Donald McVay (Scholar) 
Cello Catherine Finnis (Scholar) 


June 23 
Overture: Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage 5 Mendelssohn 
Motet for Soprano and Orchestra, K.165 é Mozart 
Caroline Churchill 
Prélude 4 Vaprés-midi d'un faune Debussy 
Concerto for Harpsichord and small orchestra - Frank Martin 
Christopher Herrick 
Symphony no, 40 in G minor, K.550 " . Mozart 


Conductor Warvey Phillips 
Leader of the Orchestra’ Christine Read 


Cobbett Prize Concert 
| June 13 


String Quartet Gin one movement) Alan Bullard 
Violins Susan Bicknell 
Michael Johnson 
Viola Andrew Hodkinson 
Cello Ifra Gibson 


‘Alar’ Michael Finnissy 


Flite Christopher Nicholls 
Cor Anglais Jennifer Caws (Exhibitioner) 
Trumpets Malcolm Smith 


David Munden 
Pdward Hobart 
| Percussion Michael Finnissy (Scholar) 
Conductor Lionel Friend 
Quintet for Clarinet and Strings Richard Austin 
Clarinet Virginia Stevens 
Violins Gwyneth Barkham (Scholar) 
Gillian Bailey 


Viola Trevor Jones 
Cello Keith Glossop 
String Quartet (in one movement) Bernard Gates 


Violins Levon Chilingirian (Scholar) 
Andrew Orton (Scholar) 
Viola Donald MeVay (Scholar) 
Cello Catherine Finnis (Scholar) 
Quintet for Wind Instruments : ; . Alan Wilson 
Flute Celia Chambers 
Oboe Roy Carter (Scholar) 
Clarinet Jennifer Hill (Scholar) 
Horn John Rooke 
Bassoon Keith Miller 
String Quartet : 3 ‘ ‘ ‘ F ; Donald Fraser 
Violins Levon Chilingirian (Scholar) 
Andrew Orton (Scholar) 
Viola Donald MeVay (Scholar) 
Cello Catherine Finnis (Scholar) 
Adjudicator Malcolm Arnold 


Recitals 


RICHARD and JOHN CONTIGUGLIA 
Music for two Pianos 
May 1 
Concerto in C major ‘ 2 
Studies in Canon Form, op. 56: 
In C major 
mn A minor | 
n EB major 
In A flat major \ : 3 : < é = Schumann- Debussy 
In B minor 
In B major J 
Two movements from the Suite for two pianos, op. 4b 
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5 . . - Bach 


- - = . Bartok 


May 9 
IAN BROWN 
(Piano) 
RUTH HAMILTON SMITH 
(Soprano) 
LIONEL FRIEND 
(Piano) 





Four Arias for Soprano and Piano 
Let me wander not unseen (L’ Allegro) ik 
Oh sleep, why dost thou leave me? (Semele) J 
Hark! the echoing air \ 
Madd Bess f 
Rondo for Piano in A minor, K.SI1 
Song Cycle, “The Heart's Assurance’ (1951): 
Song 
The heart's assurance 
Compassion 
The dancer 
Remember your lovers 
Sonata for Piano (in one movement) 





May 11 
ORREA PERNEL 
(Violin) 
ERIC HARRISON 
(Piano) 
Sonata for Violin and Piano in D major, K.306 
Sonata for Solo Violin in G minor 
Sonata for Piano in A minor, D.784 
Sonata no. 2 for Violin and Piano 
May 16 


JOHN OWINGS 
(Piano) 
FRANTISEK NEVRKLA 
(Violin) 
ROGER VIGNOLES 
(Piano) 
Sonata for Piano in B flat, K.333 
Three Pieces for Violin: 
Pracludium and Allegro 
Adagio and Fuga in G minor for Violin solo 
Caprice no. 22 for Violin solo 
Fantasy in C major for Piano, op. 17 
Sonata for Violin and Piano 


. Me 





Purcell 


. Mozart 


Michael Tippett 


Liszt 


Mozart 
Bach 
Schubert 
Bartok 


Mozart 


. Pugnani-Kreisler 
Bach 

Paganini 
Schumann 

Cesar Franck 


The Opera School 


July 4 and July 7 


‘HANSEL AND GRETEL’ ACT Il 


By Humperdinck 
Characters 
Hansel 
Gretel 
The Sandman 


Tessa Coates 
June Shand 
Marjorie Somerville 


Echoes’ Josephine Darnell, Kathleen Edgar, Delia Rice and Annette T hompson 


Celia Harper 
David Kram 
Eric Shilling 


Pianist 
Conducted by 
Produced by 


‘A DINNER ENGAGEMENT’ 
An opera in two scenes 
by Lennox Berkeley and Paul Dehn 
Music by Lennox Berkeley 


Libretto by Paul Dehn 
Characters: 


The Earl of Dunmow 

The Countess of Dunmow 

Susan (their daughter) . : ° 2 a FA 
Mrs Kneebone (a hired help) 

H.R.H. The Grand Duchess of Monte-Blanco 


H.R.H. Prince Phillipe (Her son) 
An Errand Boy 


The action takes place in the kitchen of the Earl of Dunmow’s home in Chelsea, 


Time: The present. 
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J Tuesday John Coles 


Friday Graham Bail 
Tuesday Carol Daniel 
\ Friday Ann Williams 
Tuesday Kathleen Edgar 
\ Friday Josephine Darnell 
Tuesday Annette Thompson 
\ Friday Marjorie Somerville 
Tuesday Delia Rice 
Friday Marie Couch 


Keith McDonald 
Alan Marchant 











Pianist JS Tuesday Lionel Friend 
tants! S| Friday Michael Lankester 


JS Tuesday Michael Lankester 


C z) 
onductor + Friday Lionel Friend 


Produced by Eric Shilling 
Production Manager Pauline Elliott 
Stage Manager Pegey Taylor 
Scenery for ‘Hansel and Gretel’ built from stock from Royal College of Music Scene Dock 
Scenery for ‘The Dinner Engagement adapted from stock scenery by Joseph Sorbello, 
and decorated by Yvonne Garner, and painted by Alan Matthews 
Costumes adapted from Royal College of Music Wardrobe by Pauline Elliott 
Prince Philippe’s costume by Morris Angel 


For the Royal College of Music Opera School 
Director of Opera Richard Austin 
Resident Producers Dennis Arundell, Eric Shilling 
Music Staff David Tod Boyd 
Student Repetiteurs Lionel Priend, David Kram, Michael Lankester, Ceilia Harper, Robin Stapleton 


in conjunction with 
THE PATRON'S FUND AND THE ERNEST PALMER FUND FOR OPERA STUDY 


‘COSI FAN TUTTE’ 
By Mozart 


July 12, 13 and 14 


Conductor Richard Austin 
Producer’ Dennis Arundell 
Leader of the Orchestra Van Mackinnon 
Libretto by Da Ponte 
Translated by Dennis Arundell 
Characters in order of appearance 


5 R JS Wed. and Fri Neil Jenkins (/st Year) 
Ferrando (an officer) : \ Thursday Geoffrey Bennett (2nd Year) 
Geahelmo Gin officer) ; Jonathan Coles (2nd Year) 
Don Alfonse , Graham Ball (3rd Year) 

; fAcl Jane Plant (2nd Year) 

Fiordiligi (from Ferrara) YA Ruth Hamilton Smith (/st Year) 
ri ‘ : JS Wed. and Fri. Marian Mead (2nd Year) 
Dorabella (her sister) : \ Thursday Yvonne Fuller (/st Year) 

4 . { Wed. and Fri Rosalind Roberts (2nd Year) 
Despina (thelr waiting maid) \ Thursday Josephine Darnell (/st Year) 


Production Manager Pauline Elliott 
Stage Manager Peggy Taylor 
Electrician” Paul Wade 
(yyistant Stave Managers Peter Stearn, Kenneth White, Alan Marchant, Anthony Davey 
Wardrobe Elizabeth Thornton 
Carpenter” Paul Hudson 
Scenery designed and painted by Yvonne Garner and built by Joseph Sorbello 
Costumes designed by Yvonne Garner and made by Eileen Anderson 
Wigs by ‘Bert’ 
Vor the Royal College of Music Opera School 
Director Richard Austin 
Resident Producers Dennis Arundell, Eric Shilling 
Music Stat? David Tod Boyd 
Student Repetiteurs Noel Davies, David Kram, Michacl Lankester, Celia Harper, Lionel Friend, 
Robin Stapleton 
Opera Secretary Shirley Hall 


Informal Concerts 


April 26 
Three Songs for Soprano and Piano: 
Music for awhile (Ocdipus) . : ‘ . 5 . Purcell 
Dead my Lord is (Rodelinda) ‘ Q 5 . 0 . Handel 
O ravishing delight (The Judgement of Paris). : A : A Pi Arne 


Angela Whittingham 
Accompanist Clifford Lee 
Romance for Violin and Piano : 2 : = ; 7 . Dvorak 
Judith Williams 
Accompanist Hilary Rogerson 
Two Arias for Baritone and Piano 
‘Trennung und Wierdervereinigung | i : : F r eA (orart 
Cantate J 
John Coles 
Accompanist David Kram 


Richard Baines 
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Piano Sonata no. 7 in B flat, op. 83 


: = Prokofiev 





May 10 





2© in D major, op. 26, no. 3 ‘ Clementi 
Glyn Banfield (Exhibitioner) 
two Violins and Piano Sarasate 
Violins David Woodcock 
lain Mackinnon 
Piar Peter Hampshire (Scholar) 
Toccata for Piano in D major A Bach 
Elisabeth Lightoller 
Notturno and Capriccio for Oboe and Strings : tizal Deoratt 
Obox Jennifer Caws (Exhibitioner) 





Myrna Fleet 
Jane Atkinson 
Trevor Jones 
Anthony Sayer 








Three Songs for Soprano and Piano 


La Promessa Rossini 
Vocalise Rachmanino?? 
Malinconia, ninfa gentile Bellini 


Elizabeth Lane 
fecompanist Michael Lankester 


Six Little Piano Pieces, op. 19 Schonberg 
Leicht. Langsam. Sehr langsam. Rasch, aber leicht. Etwas rasch, Sehr langsam. 
Suite for Piano, op. 14 Bartok 


Gillian Lim 


May 17 


Quartet for Flute and Strings in D, K.285 Mozart 
Flute Wendy Overton 
Violin. Judith Williams 
Viola Judith Swan 
Cello Ann Barber 
Piano Sonata in G minor, op. 22 Schumann 
John Dobson 
Three Songs for Mezzo-Soprano and Piano 
Sleep now 
Rain has fallen > 5 Samuel Barber 
I hear an army 
Patricia Sabin 
tccompanist Carole Harris 
Zigeunerweisen for Violin and Piano Sarasate 
Polyvios Kocranides (Associated Board Scholar) 
Graham Bond 


Trio for Oboe, Bassoon and Piano ‘ Poulenc 
Oboe Felicity Leslic 
Bassoon Robert Codd (Scholar) 
Piano Julian Dawson 


May Slst 


Sonata for Violin and Piano ; ‘ ; . Dvorak 
Susan Bicknell Edmund Cooke 
Three Songs for Soprano and Piano: 
Evening hymn ‘ ; ‘ Purcell, arr, Britten 
Nocturne (On this island) ‘ ‘ , Britten 
Oliver Cromwell ’ ; 5 arr, Uritten 
Andree Back 
Accompanist Avril Sewell 
Sonatina for Clarinet and Piano ‘ : Martini 
Josephine McHale Joanna Cock 
Chansons Madécasses : ; : 4 » Ravel 
Soprano Carol Daniel 
Flute Christopher Nicholls 
Cello Anthony Sayer 
Piano Michael Lankester 
Two Impromptus for Piano, op. 90: 
In G flat major \ - "1 ¥ ; ‘ 5 Schubert 
In E flat major 
Vicki Chong 
July 5 
Sonata for Piano in A minor, K.310 : j ‘ ‘ Fl » Mozart 
Hilary Rogerson 
Sonata for Flute solo in A minor ‘ . ‘ » Bach 


Celia Chambers 
Aria for Soprano with clarinet obligato, Shepherd on the rock , 3 é Schubert 
Alison Foster 
Clarinet John Gates 
Piano Roger Vignoles 
Sonatina for Viola and Piano : 2 2 ; Gordon Jacob 
Joanna Leslie Anne Smillie 
Four Old French Songs for Mezzo-Soprano and Guitar: 
Hélas! Que je suis désolée 
Je suis trop jeunette { 
L'amour de moi f 5 2 id 
Ne loserais-je dire 2 
Pr 


arr, Selber 


ances Trafford-Walker John Mills 
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Adkins, Anthony 
Aikman, Philip 
Anderson, Michael 
Averay, Anthony 


| Baker, Clive 
Balme, John 
Barrow, Rosemary 
Bartlett, A, Jane 
Bates, J. Alison 
Hateson, Lesley 
Bauer, Michuel 
Heale, Jeremy 
Helilios, A. Lois 
Berriman, Christopher 
Beswick, Richard 
Betts, Susan 
Blaise, Rosemary 
| Boughey, Elizabeth 
| Mrearley, Trevor 
| Brooks, Marion 
Brooks, Roger 
Brooks, William 
Brown, Heather 
Bunting, Catherine 
Burrows, Gillian 
Burrows, Patricia 
Buttall, Philip 


Cartwright, Alan 
authery, Andrew 
‘hang, Josephine 
‘hatwin, David 
‘hau, Sophia 
‘hol, Sown Le 
‘lague, Colin 
‘Tega, Alison 
litt, Roger 
‘outes, Robert 
‘ook, Heather 
‘ooke, Barbara 
‘oward, Richard 
‘rawlord, Joha 


Arr rrr 


Dakin, Peter 
Dastur, Behram 
Davidson, Howard 
Davies, Julian 
Davies, Mair 

Day, Stuart 

Denny, Catharine 
Dickinson, Stephen 
Dodd, Thomas 
Dowdeswell, Bdward 
Dunn, David 
Duthie, Howard 


Edwards, Nigel 
Ewens, Philip 


Favel, Julia 
Penn, Jennifer 
Fish, Margaret 
Flindt, Margaret 
Follis, Michael 
Foss, John 
Fraser, Bridget 
Frazer, Kenneth 


Garrett, Elizabeth 
Gibbs, Christine 
Gibson, David 
Gill, Bridgett 
Gimson, Margaret 
Glossop, Roy 
Gooch, Janis 

Gout, Alan 

Gray, Alan 
Greenwood, Angela 


SEPTEMBER 1967 


Harper, David 
Herbert, Trevor 
Hibbert, Fiona 
Hill, Josephine 
Hocking, Derek 
Hodder, John 
Hodgson, Ann 
Holdaway, Eric 
Holmes, Andrea 
Holmes, Christopher 
Hooker, lan 
Howarth, Richard 
Hudson, Jennifer 
Hume, Christine 
Hunter, Dorothy 
Hyland, Alison 


Jakeman, Lynnette 
Jarmulowicz, Krystyna 
John, A. Margaret 
Jones, Carol 

Jones, Shirley 

Jubb, Jennifer 


Keay, Jan 
Kettel, Gary 
King, Geoflrey 
Kirk, Allan 


Laing, Alan 
Lamb, Jean 
Lambert, Frances 
Lane, Sally 
Langley, Christine 
Lawrance, Frances 
Lee, Jane 

Leith, Ronald 
Liddiard, Susan 
Lindley, Simon 
Logic, Nicholas 
Lyne, Richard 


MeBride, A. David 
McDermott 
McGregor, Barbara 
McMonagle, Maura 
Maal, Myrna 
MacAulay, L. Jane 
Macchler, Katharine 
Makings, Heather 
Mar, Barbara 
Marshall, Sally 
Martin, Adrian 
Melville-Smith, Jane 
Mills, Felicity 
Mitchell, Ruth 
Moor, Nicholas 
Moore, Joshua 
Morse, Lynette 
Moulton, Darill 
Mussett, Andrew 


Nabarro, Malcolm 
Nelson, Michael 
Newberry, Andrew 
Newton, Michael 
Nicholson, Diana 
Nolan, Michael 
Nordstrom, Jean 
Nuttall, Margaret 


Ogonovsky, Margaret 
O'Grady, Jennifer 
Oram, Martin 
Osborn, Geoffrey 
Owen, Nicholas 
Oczkirli, Semra 


Parker, Kathleen 
Parker, Patricia 
Paul, Kaushik 
Peaston, Pamela 
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New Students 





Peters, Brenda 
Pickles, John 
Powell, Mary 
Priestley, Simon 
Pusey, Keith 


Radford, Deborah 
Ragnarsdottir, Anna 
Rawlings, Margaret 
Richardson, Rosalind 
Ridley, Michael 
RihImann, Eleanor 
Roberts, Stephen 
Rodrigues, Maria 
Rose, Stephen 
Rowland-Jones, Simon 


Sage, Antony 
Sasportas, Monique 
Scally, Raymond 
Schumann, Paul 
Scotford, Nadia 
Seacome, Robina 
Shipton, Melanie 
Shute, Jason 
Sipprell, John 
Slator, Christine 
Smart, Jason 
Smith, Clive 
Smith, Gillian 
Smith, Jane 
Smith, Monica 
Smith, Nicholas 
Snowden, Martin 
Soare, Heather 
Soulsby, Jeremy 
Stammers, Judith 
Starkey, Shelagh 
Stewart, Catherine 
Surling, Penclope 
Storey, Michael 
Strebing, James 
Stringer, Maureen 
Swallow, Brian 


Toull, Lesley 

Trafford, David 
Treloar, Ruth 
Tromans, Stephanie 
Trubridge, Christopher 
Tschakalova, Ludmila 
Turpitt, Pauline 


Unwin, Russell 


Van Walsum, Joeske 
Vall Hellberg, Monika 


Wakeman, Richard 
Wallis, Betty 

Way, Darryl 

Webb, Jennifer 
Webber, Lorraine 
Webster, Anthea 
Westley, Geoffrey 
Weddell, Adrian 
Whelan, Angela 
White, Sylvia 
Whitfield, Christine 
Whitlcld, W. Peter 
Whittaker, Angela 
Whittaker, Christine 
Wild, Peter 
Williams, Vaughan 
Wilson, Carol 
Wilson, Sophia 
Wood, David 
Wollaston, Cynthia 
Woolley, Judith 
Wright, Robert 
Wykes, David 


Young, Leonard 











